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HE human race is witnessing the greatest and most 

far-reaching revolution which history records and is in 

large part under its control. This revolution, which is 
primarily the outgrowth of economic problems and economic 
ambitions, has for more than a quarter-century involved the 
whole world. It took on violent military form with the 
declaration of war on August 1, 1914. It is that war, 
checked for a time by an armistice and by a treaty of peace 
that looked backward instead of forward, which is again 
raging, and in far more cruel, inhuman and destructive form. 
It is in every sense of the word a war of real revolution. 

Whether it be generally recognized or not, what we call 
the civilized world, which for seven hundred years has been 
moving steadily forward in the spirit of liberalism and 
toward liberalism’s high ideals, has now turned suddenly and 
violently backward. ‘The guidance of reason and of under- 
standing, of moral principle and of religious faith, has been 
shockingly and cruelly displaced by the rule of brute force. 
Our literally stupendous achievements in literature, in philos- 
ophy, in the arts, in the sciences and in the comforts and con- 
veniences of life count for nothing in the control of national 
policy and of national conduct, and by far the major portion 
of the world is now under the rule of brutal compulsion. 
Such portion of the world as is not in that condition may 
soon be struggling for its life. 

Had anyone ventured a generation ago to predict that a 
great and highly civilized people like the Germans, with their 
magnificent record of accomplishment and influence in every 
aspect of the intellectual life, could have been reduced to 
mere blind and unreasoning instruments of torture and of 
brute force, he would have been thought quite mad. Never- 
theless, just that has happened. So appalling a set of condi- 
tions and circumstances must be examined with dispassionate 


care in order that we may have something to guide us in 
judging what may be the meaning of it all and what will be 
its possible effect upon that which we Americans hold most 
dear. 

One of the most influential happenings with which we 
have to deal and which is but little recognized is an effect 
on public opinion of the outstanding excellence of contem- 
porary journalism, particularly in these United States, and of 
the world-wide news spread hour by hour through the radio. 
These powerful agencies, the press and the radio, have sub- 
stituted information for knowledge. The steady flow of 
that information which they give so absorbs the attention of 
tens of millions of human beings that they have no opportu- 
nity and little temptation to give to this mass of information 
that critical interpretation and reflective understanding which 
might transform it into knowledge. We are therefore, in 
very large measure, living on the surface of the world’s hap- 
penings. Few indeed are those who have the capacity and 
the ability to go beneath that surface and to grasp the real 
significance of the knowledge which information might, but 
often does not, involve and convey. It is of vital importance 
that we learn to look beneath the surface of things. 

As a matter of fact, the path which the constructive 
thought of the world was treading from the beginning of 
the twentieth century down almost to the outbreak of the 
World War of 1914-1918 was the most hopeful and pro- 
gressive in all modern history. Signs multiplied that states- 
men and the people for whom they spoke had gained the 
vision of a prosperous, a contented and a peaceful world, 
organized for the preservation and protection of law and 
order in a way that would promote all those inspiring ideals 
which we recognized as the spirit and guide of liberalism. 

What happened? Why was this progress, so full of prom- 
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ise and satisfaction, brought suddenly to an end, and why 
were reactionary and abhorrent forces set loose, to meet with 
so little effective opposition that they bid fair to control the 
world for generations and to put it back, as no one of us had 
ever believed possible, to a condition which is essentially one 
of barbaric rule by sheer force? 

Bluntly, the answer must.be that the democracies, fore- 
most among which were France, Great Britain and the 
United States, showed themselves imcompetent and unable to 
understand the new economic and political forces at work in 
the world and to cooperate for their control and direction in 
a manner which would preserve and protect the democratic 
system of economic, social and political order, as well as those 
free institutions which had, we thought, been safely and 
permanently built upon that order. During these critical 
years the democracies have conspicuously lacked the able, 
constructive and courageous leadership which was so sorely 
needed. They were allowed to drift on the shoal of disaster. 

Consider for a moment the progress which was making 
from 1898 to 1920 in the building of a system of world 
organization and international cooperation that should con- 
trol and guide the new economic forces which the Industrial 
Revolution had set at work. The purpose, of course, was to 
increase prosperity for all peoples, great and small, and to 
protect the foundations of international peace through inter- 
national cooperation. The first note of progress in this move- 
ment was struck by the noteworthy rescript appealing for 
international cooperation to promote peace, issued by the 
Czar of All the Russias in 1898. Immediately, the pro- 
gressive and liberal forces of the world rallied to respond to 
that appeal. It will always be a matter of pride to many 
of us that the government of the United States took the lead 
in that great movement for world organization. It was the 
influence of the American delegation which gave to the First 
Hague Conference of 1899 the measure of success which it 
attained. From the speech of President McKinley made at 
Buffalo on September 5, 1901, containing the striking sen- 
tence, so often quoted, “The period of exclusiveness is past,” 
down to the formal declarations by the two great political 
parties in the presidential campaign of 1920, American opin- 
ion showed itself ready to take responsible leadership in guid- 
ing the world toward a peaceful solution of all international 
differences and difficulties. It had grasped the fact that the 
only possible way to avoid war and to keep out of war was to 
unite to remove the causes of war. The policies of Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft, of Secretaries of State John 
Hay and Elihu Root, all reflected and expressed this spirit 
of world leadership. Then came—as I have often pointed 
out—the epoch-marking Joint Resolution passed in June 
1910 by both Houses of the American Congress without a 
single dissenting vote, authorizing the President to begin 
negotiations with other governments in order to bring about 
a world organization which would establish and protect 
peace through the aid of an international police force com- 
posed of the combined navies of the world. How many of 
those who profess to represent public opinion in the United 
States today have ever heard of that Joint Resolution or 
know that it was passed without a dissenting vote? 

The persistent assertion that the traditional policy of the 
United States is one of national and international isolation 
is contrary to every fact in our history. No people in the 
world has had more intimate, more constant and more influ- 
ential relationships with other peoples than ourselves. Out- 
standing and distinguished examples of this international 
relationship and international influence are Benjamin Frank- 


lin, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, John Jay, John Mar- 





shall, John Quincy Adams, Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
James Russell Lowell. The steady flow of immigration from 
one European country after another gave to our population 
long ago the many-sided character and intellectual interest 
which will always mark the American people. We required 
the military cooperation of the people and the army of 
France in order to win the War of Independence. We 
found a way to take part in the war between Napoleon and 
Great Britain in what is called the War of 1812, against the 
protest of so outstanding a statesman and leader as Daniel 
Webster. Our country was invaded and public buildings at 
Washington were burned. When that war came to an end 
and the Treaty of Ghent was signed, not the slightest refer- 
ence was made to those matters which had been alleged to 
have caused America’s participation in the war. The war 
with Mexico was undertaken against the protest of Abraham 
Lincoln, who as Representative in Congress from the State 
of Illinois voted against it. The Spanish-American War in 
1898 was absolutely unnecessary, and if it had not been in- 
sisted upon by the belligerent press, aided by numerous influ- 
ential leaders of opinion, including Theodore Roosevelt, 
Cuba would have become free through diplomatic arrange- 
ment with Spain and without any armed hostilities whatso- 
ever. The cost to the people of the United States of that 
unnecessary war is quite appalling, since highly organized and 
efficient lobbies have provided for a system of pensions to 
persons whose relation to the war was only nominal, which 
have already amounted to tens of millions of dollars and will 
continue yet for a long generation. 

Isolation is the last thing of which the American gov- 
ernment and the American people can be accused. Millions 
of American people are day by day and almost hour by hour 
informed and deeply interested in news from other peoples 
in every part of the world. No other people manifests a like 
international interest. American agriculture, American in- 
dustry, American commerce and American finance have pene- 
trated and influenced the life of every nation on the globe. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that it was an American, 
Commodore Perry, who in 1852, under the express instruc- 
tions of President Fillmore, to all intents and purposes dis- 
covered Japan and introduced its people to world trade and 
world relationship. 

Unfortunately, the World War of 1914-1918 broke before 
the European nations had been persuaded to accept the pro- 
posals of the American government made by President Taft 
pursuant to the Joint Resolution of 1910. But President 
Wilson had a great vision, and he offered a system of world 
organization similar to that proposed by the American Con- 
gress, to be effective when the Great War should come to its 
end. Unhappily, his temperament was such that he per- 
mitted personal frictions and dislikes to guide his public 
statements and his policies in a way which greatly weakened 
his influence and his leadership. Nevertheless, when the 
American people chose their President in 1920, they did so 
having before them the definite pledges of both great 
political parties to support an agreement among the nations 
to preserve the peace of the world. The statement contained 
in the Republican national platform was particularly clear 
and definite. 

It is therefore obvious and of record that the American 
people were betrayed by the failure of those who were chosen 
to public office in 1920 to carry out the pledges so definitely 
made to them. Indeed, it is just at this point that a begin- 
ning is to be found for the causes of those appalling happen- 
ings which have in twenty years succeeded in revolutionizing 
so large a portion of the world. It needed the votes of but 
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a very small group of members of the United States Senate 
to deprive the American people of the safety, the benefit and 
the world leadership which they had then been pledged. 
The construction of a world of cooperating nations should 
then have gone forward under American inspiration and 
American leadership. Had this been done, we might well be 
living today in a far different world from that which con- 
fronts us. 

With this record of promise and with these explicit pledges 
before us, it may again be pointed out what nonsense it is to 
speak of our having had a traditional policy of isolation, and 
of our having no interest in what happens to our fellow men 
in other lands! ‘The truth is the precise opposite. We had 
offered leadership to the world, and both political parties had 
pledged it to the American people. It was the petty politi- 
cians at Washington and their shocking disregard of moral 
and political obligation which threw away the great oppor- 
tunity which our government had envisaged and of which 
both political parties had pledged themselves to take advan- 
tage. If there be one definite cause, more explicit and more 
obvious than any other, of the weakness, and it may even be 
the downfall, of the democracies, it certainly finds expression 
in this disastrous record of the faithlessness of the small- 
minded American politician and ofhice-holder, who had in his 
power for the time being the control of great public policies. 

But even so, since a plan of world organization was 
accepted and entered upon through the establishment of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, there still seemed opportunity 
for readjustment of a constructive and progressive character 
in the field of international relations. But neither the gov- 
ernment of France nor the government of Great Britain 
stood firm on the new platform which had been erected. 
Both consistently backed and filled and compromised and 
hesitated, lest some gain-seeking undertaking might be inter- 
fered with if the high ends for which the League of Nations 
had been organized were vigorously and courageously pur- 
sued. Nevertheless, under the inspiring leadership of M. 
Briand, fifteen governments ratified in 1928 the famous Pact 
of Paris for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, and no fewer than sixty-three governments 
had signed and ratified this Pact of 1934. Many of us then 
thought that the end of war was in sight. We little realized 
the faithlessness of the signatory governments and that they 
would at once begin to prepare for war on an unprecedented 
scale of expenditure. “Those who, in every land, had been at 
work for a generation upon these plans to end war by remov- 
ing the causes of war, were profoundly grieved and shocked 
as they saw one happening after another which meant the 
weakening and the eventual tearing down of the structure 
which was then building. 

Even as late as 1931, if the government of Great Britain 
had supported the protest of the government of the United 
States against Japan’s invasion of China, much of the worst 
which has taken place during the past ten years might never 
have happened at all. Since the government of the United 
States did not then have the support of the British govern- 
ment, the leaders of Nazi Germany saw no reason why they 
should not violate their pledges and take possession of the 
east bank of the Rhine, and the Fascist government of Italy 
saw no reason why it should not violate its pledges and pro- 
ceed to the conquest of Ethiopia. Then all barriers were 


down and the way was opened to the spread of the rule of 
brute force without the slightest regard for international 
law, for formal treaties and pledges or for human feeling. 
What has happened since is so clear and so obvious that it 
need not be dwelt upon. 


The question which presses for an answer is why were 
these great democracies so incompetent? Why were they so 
lacking in vision, in courage and in a spirit of cooperation ? 
Why was it practicable for a small group of members of the 
United States Senate to make it impossible for the govern- 
ment of the United States to carry out the pledges which had 
been made to the American people? What was it which to 
all intents and purposes paralyzed the governments of France 
and of Great Britain in their support of the organized society 
of nations and prevented them from going forward with 
eagerness and vision on the constructive path of progress 
which had been pointed out? 

The answer in the case of Great Britain may be found 
succinctly stated in two extraordinary volumes, one of which 
is a collection of speeches made during the years 1932 to 
1938 by Winston Churchill, the present Prime Minister in 
the government of Great Britain. In the case of France, 
political and economic disintegration had been proceeding at 
a rapid pace after the death of Briand, apparently without 
any effective and constructive leadership to prevent it or to 
save the great people of France from the literally appalling 
fate which has now overtaken them. Plainly, what France 
has lacked in recent years is constructive and courageous 
moral and political leadership. The French people have un- 
fortunately been divided into economic and social groups or 
classes which contested with each other for the control of 
the government and which apparently were unable or unwill- 
ing to work together for the good of the French people as a 
whole and for the glory and honor of France. ‘The result 
has astounded the whole world. Nothing has been more 
staggering to us than to watch the forty-two million French 
people sitting silently and in coma while a small group of 
their fellow Frenchmen signed away not only the government 
of the Third Republic, but that great declaration for Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity which sounded the note of the 
French Revolution a century and a half ago. In each and 
all of the democracies there have been and are forces at work 
which have gravely interfered with the effectiveness of these 
democracies. But it is difficult, if not impossible, to look 
upon democracy in France as dead. It is certainly ‘n prison 
at the moment; but some of us, at least, will not give up the 
hope and the faith that it will find a way to reassert itself in 
the spirit of the truly great France of bygone days. 

So outstanding a scholar and statesman as the Marquess of 
Crewe feels that liberalism is everywhere under an eclipse, 
and his discussion of the subject is highly illuminating. He 
points out that it was in England that the plant of liberalism 
first took root and that its growth there was slow and inter- 
mittent. Party politics played their part sometimes in en- 
couraging liberalism and sometimes in hampering it, but all 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it never 
died down. Then came the day when the French Revolution 
brought a new atmosphere to Europe and gave to liberalism 
the new impulse and effectiveness which lasted for a full cen- 
tury. Lord Crewe suggests, however, that liberalism by its 
very nature lacks cohesion. It promotes and invites differ- 
ences of opinion and frequently calls upon public opinion to 
wait and see, rather than to reach a definite conclusion as to 
action to be immediately taken. The economic influences 
which began to play so large a part in national and inter- 
national policy a hundred years ago gave liberalism in Eng- 
land its new opportunity to build itself upon a wider and 
more eftective democratic basis in the shaping of public pol- 
icy and upon freedom of international trade for the quick 
promotion of industry and of commerce. Toward the close 
of the nineteenth century, the weakening of liberalism in 
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England began, and as Lord Crewe points out, its eclipse 
has continued until this day. 

Liberalism in England has certainly been able to stir the 
mind of the people to influence and to shape legislation in 
many most important ways, yet there have been forces at 
work, partly national and partly international, the effect of 
which has been to limit liberalism’s power to guide and to 
express British public opinion. As Lord Crewe states, the 
present is a most harrassing period for liberals, especially for 
those of the younger generation, who find themselves forced 
into the political background during their best years and to 
whom the prospect of political influence and political leader- 
ship seems dark indeed. Nevertheless, the closing words of 
his analysis are these: “But let us conclude with a confident 
Sursum corda!” 

It is in this spirit of Sursum corda that we Americans must 
approach the grave problems which stare us in the face. We 
dare not be discouraged or lacking in faith, for should we 
be, there would be little left to hope for in the world of 
today. 

It is perfectly evident that all those important problems 
and policies which we have looked upon as national or domes- 
tic are now absorbed into and made part of the world revo- 
lution. The ordinary processes of trade and commerce no 
longer exist, and huge expenditures are making for purposes 
which we had thought belonged to the past and would never 
again be necessary. Armaments and preparation for military 
war have become the dominant note in our public life. This 
means, of course, the diversion of labor and savings from 
those purposes for which we would wish to use them, to ends 
which are of necessity wasteful and destructive. Moreover, 
military war on the stupendous scale on which it is now being 
waged destroys in a few days the earnings and the savings of 
men for generations. The disastrous effect of this upon the 
accumulated wealth of our people will one of these days be 
quite obvious to everyone; but there is no alternative. 

Indeed, so absolute and so complete is this revolution that 
we are yet unable fully to visualize er understand it. What 
are we Americans to do in order to protect and to save our 
own beloved institutions and the historic foundations upon 
which they rest? We have had ample warning of these 
problems and dangers, but we have paid little attention to 
them. It is two generations since Herbert Spencer wrote a 
famous essay entitled “The Coming Slavery,” in which he 
predicted that tyranny would succeed liberty in England and 
probably elsewhere. He certainly did not have in mind the 
totalitarian state in the form in which it is now presented to 
us by Russia, by Germany and by Italy, but he did have in 
mind a state of affairs in which the government would control 
the life and occupations of the people, instead of the people 
controlling the policies of the government. 

If we look frankly and fairly at the facts of our country’s 
history, we cannot fail to see that there have been many signs 
during the past generation that all was not well with our 
political thinking and our political policies. So long as we 
had the leadership of our first six Presidents, each one of 
whom was an outstanding statesman of competence and of 
independence, the foundations of our government and politi- 
cal life were unshaken. After their time, however, we en- 
tered upon a period of political and partisan struggle the 
effects of which, while sometimes relatively harmless, were 
often definitely harmful. Finally, there came the climax of 
our great Civil War, which apparently was unavoidable. 
When that was over and the country’s unity permanently 
established, then our problems became primarily economic 
and social. Whenever we were given opportunity to approach 
these problems in a spirit of understanding and detachment 





from group or sectional interest, our public opinion re- 
sponded to the demands made upon it with reasonably good 
results. But increasingly, our public opinion and our elected 
political representatives came under the pressure of closely 
organized and most persistent minority groups. These minor- 
ity groups were not concerred with principles nor with the 
public welfare. They were concerned simply with that par- 
ticular end upon which they had set their hearts and which 
appealed either to their imagination or to their personal or 
group interest. Unfortunately, the activity and influence of 
these minority groups have become stronger year by year at 
Washington and at several of our state capitals and today 
they are a genuine danger to our public welfare. Minority 
groups are able to exist and to succeed only because the 
majority group is indifferent and inattentive to them. Every 
once in a while we have evidence that American public opin- 
ion is sound and healthy and can be reached by the highest 
type of appeal. We have had several instances of this during 
the past two generations, but in every case grave damage had 
been done by the minority groups before public opinion effec- 
tively asserted itself. 

Public opinion is the unseen product of education and prac- 
tical experience. Education, in turn, is the function, in co- 
operation of the family, the church and the school. If the 
family fails in its guiding influence and discipline and if the 
church fails in its religious instruction, then everything is 
left to the school, which is given an impossible burden to 
bear. It is just this situation which has arisen in the United 
States during the generation through which we are still pass- 
ing. In overwhelming proportion, the family has become 
almost unconscious of its chief educational responsibility. In 
like manner, the church, fortunately with some noteworthy 
exceptions, has done the same. The heavy burden put upon 
the school has resulted in confused thinking, unwise plans of 
instruction and a loss of opportunity to lay the foundations 
of true education, the effects of which are becoming obvious 
to everyone. Fundamental discipline, both personal and 
social, has pretty well disappeared, and, without that 
discipline which develops into self-discipline, education is 
impossible. 

What are the American people going to do about it? If 
they do not correct these conditions, they are simply playing 
into the hands of the advocates of a totalitarian state, for that 
type of state is at least efficient, and it is astonishing to how 
many persons efficiency makes stronger appeal than liberty. 

Then, too, we have many signs of an incapacity to under- 
stand and to interpret liberty, or to distinguish it from 
license. It is a long time since Moses came down from Mt. 
Sinai bearing the Ten Commandments, the Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth and Ninth of which forbade certain human conduct. 
Those Commandments have become part of the moral law 
of civilized peoples, and governments treat as crimes the prac- 
tices which they forbade. This means that there is a limit to 
liberty and that liberty ends where license begins. It is very 
difficult for many persons to understand this fact or to grasp 
its implications. If we are to have freedom of speech, free- 
dom of thought and freedom of the press, why should we not 
be free to say and think and print whatever we like? The 
answer is that the limit between liberty and license must be 
observed if liberty itself is to last. ‘To suppose, as many 
individuals and groups seem to do, that liberty of thought 
and liberty of speech include liberty to agitate for the destruc- 
tion of liberty itself, indicates on the part of such persons not 
only lack of common sense but lack of any sense of humor. 
If liberty is to remain, the barrier between liberty and license 
must be recognized and observed. 

In this backward-moving world, it may well be that lead- 
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ership toward return to a new and forward-moving world is 
to rest with the United States. Despite our shortcomings 
and failures, we have written a record on the history of the 
last one hundred and fifty years which is not only of out- 
standing importance, but full of promise for the future. 

We have established the oldest form of government now 
existing in the world and we have shown its capacity to con- 
tinue to exist, unaltered in principle, through all the stupen- 
dous changes of a century and a half. 

We have established in permanent form the federal prin- 
ciple, and it is that principle which must be applied if a new, 
a forward-facing, a prosperous and a peaceful world is to be 
built upon the wreck and the ruin of that backward-moving 
world at which we now look. 

We have established freedom of trade among these federal 
units and have given to each unit fullest opportunity to de- 
velop its resources and the capacity of its population. This, 
again, is a principle which must be recognized and accepted 
in a contented and a peaceful world composed of nations, 
some great and some small, but all proud of their independ- 
ence and of their capacity for human service. 

We have established the authority of an independent judi- 
cial system, which means that not force nor the gain-seeking 
impulse, but right and justice, shall be accepted and enforced 
as ruling principles of human intercourse, whether personal, 
group or national. This, too, is a principle which must domi- 
nate a newly organized and a forward-moving world. 

The great progress which had been made in applying these 
fundamental principles to world organization and world life 
has been, for the time being, completely stopped, but there are 
those of us who have faith that it will not be long before 
those principles will again be turned to as fundamental and 
controlling. 

It must be remembered that the peoples held for the 
moment under brutal dictatorship are each and all highly 
civilized. They have, each and all, made literally great con- 
tributions to literature and to science, to art and to industry. 
Who can possibly believe that when the emotional spasm is 
over—and that may be earlier than we now think—they will 
fail to assert themselves in terms of their old ambitions and 
their old principles? When that time comes—and may it 
come soon—where can these peoples turn save to the United 
States, to see at work, and on the whole successfully at work, 
those underlying principles of government, of life and of con- 
duct which are the outgrowth of liberty and which alone 
make the continuance of liberty possible? All that we need 
to do is to make sure, always and everywhere, that gain- 
seeking, whether for individuals or for groups, is subordi- 
nated to public service. Would not Washington and Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson and Madison, Webster and Lincoln and our 


other great national leaders of the past, looking down from 
their home in high heaven, let their faces shine with content- 
ment as they saw those principles and habits of life which 
they did so much to establish gaining control over what has 
become a wrecked and a backward-moving world, in order 
to turn it into a new, a contented, a prosperous and a peace- 
ful organized family of nations, world-wide in scope and safe 
beyond peradventure from the despot of tomorrow ? 

We may take encouragement from the little-remembered 
happenings of nearly a century and a half ago. For some 
twenty years Napoleon Bonaparte dominated by force the 
greater part of Europe and part of Africa and set his heart 
on the subjugation of liberty-loving Great Britain. To the 
statesmen of that day, the world upon which they looked 
seemed very much like the world by which we ourselves are 
confronted. It was liberalism which was struggling for its 
life and which was so gravely threatened that there was gen- 
eral despair concerning it. Hear these words spoken in the 
House of Commons by the younger Pitt on April 25, 1804, 
when Great Britain was arming itself to resist the invasion 
which Napoleon had planned, and see how absolutely they 
apply to what is now happening in the world: 


I need not remind the house that we are come to a new 
era in the history of nations; that we are called to struggle 
for the destiny, not of this country alone, but of the civil- 
ized world. We must remember that it is not for our- 
selves alone that we submit to unexampled privations. We 
have for ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to 
perform; but the duty of the people of England now is of 
a nobler and higher order. We are in the first place to 
provide for our security against an enemy whose malignity 
to this country knows no bounds: but this is not to close 
the views or the efforts of our exertion in so sacred a cause. 
Amid the wreck and the misery of nations, it is our just 
exultation, that we have continued superior to all that 
ambition or that despotism could effect, and our still higher 
exultation ought to be, that we provide not only for our 
own safety, but hold out a prospect to nations now bending 
under the iron yoke of tyranny, what the exertions of a 
free people can effect; and that at least in this corner of 
the world, the name of liberty is still revered, cherished, 
and sanctified. 


It was eleven years later that Waterloo brought Napoleon’s 
despotic career to an end and paved the way for the progress 
which European nations have since made. 

May we not hope and pray that a twentieth century 
Waterloo is not far distant? Let us so act that when it 
comes the newly freed world will cry out with one voice: 
God bless the United States of America and its people! 


War Is a Disease 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE SCIENTIFIC WAR MACHINE 


By JOHN CUDAHY, American Ambassador to Belgium 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
Los Angeles, California, August 26, 1940 


R. PRESIDENT, and comrade veterans of for- 

M eign wars. You have flattered me by asking me 
here tonight as your speaker, but I am not conce ‘ted 

enough to think that your invitation was extended because of 


any individual distinction or conspicuous merit on my part. 
It would be pleasant to think that, but it would do violence 


to the truth. I know that the reason I have the great luck 
to be with you tonight is because you, as soldier citizens, are 
vitally interested in the European scene, this war madness 
which has changed the whole tenor of American life, and 
whose dread portent reaches to even the most cloistered cor- 
ner of our beloved country. 
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Every intelligent man, every prudent man, every patriotic 
man is disturbed and disquieted, by the sinister aspect of 
those black clouds which hang so heavily across the Atlantic. 
We have seen Norway, Luxemburg, Holland, Belgium and 
then the Republic of France, go down, in swift cataclysmic 
disaster; so that the average American is stunned and be- 
wildered by this unprecedented procession of violent events 
and asks himself how could it all have happened, and if it 
did happen over there, is it not possible that it might happen 
here. And if it is possible that it happen here, — what meas- 
ures is our country taking to prevent the same dark fate from 
being visited upon our own United States of America. 

No one has a more unquestioned right than the soldier 
citizen to ask these questions, for his love of country, is not 
manifested by flag waving and speech making. It has been 
proved by acts of quiet courage and sacrifice, as Lincoln said, 
“in the last full measure of devotion.” 

Because I think the story of Belgium has a bearing upon 
these searching issues, I have come here tonight, from across 
the continent, to tell you that story. And I am well aware, 
that I shall be criticized for doing this and raked over the 
coals by those same critics who four years ago lambasted me, 
because I, an Ambassador, had the temerity to openly and 
publicly tell the American people that a major war impended 
in Europe. Yet, there are times when, even, an Ambassador, 
must speak regardless of personal consequences. You may 
say that an Ambassador should address the President and the 
State Department. But back of the President, the State De- 
partment, the Congress, the Constitution, the Courts and the 
Capital, is the power of the people. For the people and only 
the people are charged with the ultimate responsibility of our 
government. By this test our American way of living will 
make or break. By this test our democratic institutions will 
survive and march on, or go down — and out — before the 
march of the dictators. 

Right here and now, we, the people of the United States, 
have to decide and determine whether the war in Europe is a 
menace to the security of this nation. And whether the 
United States is prepared to defend itself. It is a terrible 
responsibility we have undertaken, one which concerns not 
only ourselves, but more important than we old soldiers, the 
rising generation of Americans, and Americans yet unborn. 
You need to hear all the facts; you need to weigh all the 
evidence, you need to heed the warnings, and that is why I 
have come, to do my poor little part in telling the story of 
Belgium. 

The Belgian people did not want war! Never had a gov- 
ernment leaned too far back in adherence to neutrality. 
Never was a King less warlike than Leopold III. Never 
had all national leaders striven more earnestly or in greater 
good faith to hold themselves aloof from taking sides, from 
manifesting any tendency which even approached sympathy 
towards any of the belligerents. Never had a people hoped 
and yearned and prayed more earnestly and more fervently 
for peace. 

There was the assurance of treaties, and solemn guarantee 
given in 1937 over the hand and seals of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Great Britain and France on the one hand, and 
Germany on the other. Von Neurath, speaking for the 
Government of the Reich, declared that “the Government of 
the Reich, like the Royal British Government, and the 
French Government, is ready to assist Belgium in the event 
that Belgium should be the object of an attack or invasion.” 

Twelve years before this solemn declaration, a protocol 
had been drawn up and executed as a part of the Locarno 
deliberations wherein Germany and Belgium undertook to 
settle all differences by arbitral proceedings. An elaborate 









judicial commission was set up for this purpose, and no matter 
the dispute, it was inconceivable that any controversy be- 
tween Germany and Belgium could be determined except by 
order juridical methods. 

But, it was not to treaties and the pledged word that Bel- 
gium looked for her assurance of a peaceful life, rather to the 
Albert Canal which paralleled the northern frontier and 
joined the strong positions of Liege and Namur on the 
Meuse. More important than the Albert Canal were the 
series of strong points and fortifications which girded the 
little country with what was thought an impregnable barrier 
from Antwerp to Namur. These fortifications, and the army 
of seven hundred thousand, nearly three times the number 
of the British Expeditionary Force, gave the Belgian people 
faith that they could somehow escape the conflagration of 
Europe and keep the peace. 

In Brussels the diplomatic colleagues had it all worked out 
with meticulous mathematical precision that an attack would 
never be attempted against the low countries, — ‘““Why,” 
they said, “such an offensive would cost not less than two 
million German casualties.” And they would reason and 
argue and demonstrate by ponderous irrefutable logical 
methods that a thrust by Germany across Holland and Bel- 
gium would be suicide; a course of desperate folly which 
would never be tolerated by the German people. 

“There will be no war.” “There will be no war.’ How 
often | have heard that in the chanceries, in Belgian homes, 
and from the people you met on the streets. So often they 
repeated it that an article of hope became an article of faith. 
For you can make yourself believe anything if your will is 
persistent enough. Yet these same credulous people must 
have known in the inner counsels of their hearts that all 
through the centuries their flat land had been the battlefield 
of Europe. Spanish, Austrian and Dutch armies, and the 
Grand Monarch struggled there for dominion, and there 
was staged the duel for the continent between Napoleon and 
Wellington. Through Belgium came the German hosts on 
their heavy booted way to Paris twenty-five years ago, and 
if then Belgium was “essential” in the execution of the Von 
Schliffren plan, why, some of us asked, was it not “indispen- 
sable” now in the execution of the Hitler plan? 

But the war was not coming the Belgium way. We all 
know the instinct which makes us run away from unpleasant 
realities. In Warsaw the Poles had a way of saying, “there 
is no danger, only immediate danger” and back of this refusal 
to face and accept disagreeable facts is that same human trait 
which makes us reject the fatal diagnosis and run to another 
physician even though we know that hope is based upon falsi- 
ty. No one likes disagreeable truths any more than one likes 
gloomy prophets and gloomy prophecies. Therefore, there 
never will be any danger except immediate danger. So it 
was in Belgium. 

Eight months went by and Belgium stayed apart from 
the war. Hope would not be downed. Why, the king rea- 
soned, if the country had been spared for eight months, would 
it not continue to be spared. In January a German war plane 
made a forced landing on Belgium soil near the German 
frontier and in it were captured two German officers with 
detailed plans for the invasion of Belgium. In March three 
Belgian planes were shot down by a German flyer returning 
from France. In April there was a series of scares from 
Holland, and all this time two million German soldiers were 
poised for attack, a few kilometers from the Luxemburg, 
Belgium and Dutch fronties. Yet the Belgium people would 
insist that the war could not come to their country. There is 
no danger, but the immediate danger. : 

Then, like a flash of lightning from these blue California 
skies, the war did come to Belgium. At dawn on May tenth 
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we watched dark German bombers loom out of the disc of 
the rising sun and drop bombs upon Brussels. There was no 
ultimatum, no memorandum, no warning of any kind,—only 
this unheralded shattering attack from the skies. 

‘Three hours after the first Von Bulow Schwante, the 
German Ambassador presented himself to Paul Henri Spaak, 
the Belgium Minister for Foreign Affairs and made a state- 
ment setting forth that Germany had come to protect Bel- 
gian neutrality. 

Such was the weight of German force the declaration 
emphasized that resistance was hopeless. If no opposition was 
attempted the Government of the Reich promised to respect 
the territorial integrity of the little nation, to assure the 
continuation of the reigning dynasty‘and to withdraw all 
military forces at the conclusion of the war. If Belgium did 
not yield to these conditions, Germany would not be responsi- 
ble for the consequences. 

You know the consequences. In eighteen days German 
mechanized divisions swept through France and Belgium, to 
the sea. Isolating the Allied armies from the French and 
driving a barrier between the British and Belgians so that 
the Belgian army retreating on a constantly narrowing front, 
and thronged by starving terror driven refugees was sur- 
rounded in the northwest corner of the country; and the 
king, a soldier and a Christian gentleman, like Robert E. 
Lee at Appomattox courthouse had no alternative but sur- 
render. 

The fight for Belgian was lost when the French Ninth 
Army was smashed at Sedan. A new technique had been 
introduced to warfare as crushing in consequences, as de- 
moralizing in effect, as the use of the strong bow at Crecy. 
Always since the first days of organized war, there had been 
some sequence, some order of battle formation. First had 
come the reconnaisance; then advance troops to test out the 
enemy's strength; and then the main body to carry out the 
plan of combat and reach the objective. Always a certain 
design or rule had been followed in the progressive develop- 
ment of the offensive so that an opponent had precedent to 
guide him, broad outline of what to expect. But now every 
principle of the war game was violated, for bombing and 
fighting planes ranged hundreds of miles ahead of their own 
troops, and behind them came tremendous tanks and armored 
vehicles, which crashed through all opposition and in small 
groups, some times, only four and five at a time, rushed on 
at thirty-five miles an hour and kept going. The bombing 
planes placed their projectiles with pulverizing precision close 
together row upon row, and screeching Stukas dove like 
plummets a few yards over the heads of the bewildered, be- 
fuddled soldiers on the ground who were machine gunned 
front and rear, and raked by enfilade. It was a conflict of 
machines, this air and tank war, against which the human 
qualities of courage and fortitude seemed irrelevant and of 
little purpose. You may talk of courage and gallant fighting 
spirit, but what do these avail against an insentient monster. 


It is a silly and senseless spectacle to oppose a steam roller 
with courage. Everyone knows what would happen to any 
man attempting such an adventure and that is just what 
happened to Belgium in its contest with the German war 
machine. 

All in Belgium regardless of party and creed desired peace 
and strove for peace just as all in this country desire peace. 
But peace is not had merely fo. the asking. There are some 
sixty-three pacifist organizations in this country and the doc- 
trine of many of them is that peace comes by prayer. We 
must not question the purity of their motives or the sin- 
cerity of their purpose, — but why must they oppose as war- 
like and incendiary all efforts for adequate national defense, 
there is no greater pacifist in the world than a soldier, for 
he above all, knows the misery, the obscene filth and depravity 
of war. Yet every soldier knows that you cannot have peace 
by wishing for it. Like everything else of value, peace is 
bought at a price, and that price is preparation for war. 

How can any reasonable man or woman who has eyes 
to see and ears to hear, doubt that this world in which we 
live, has gone military-mad, and we must become a military 
nation? It is a desperate fact, but an undeniable fact, that 
this country must in a military world, whether we like it or 
not, become a military nation. This means sacrifice and denial 
on the part of us all. We must all play our part. The only 
American principle is that in the effort for national defense 
all must serve, every one according to his capacity and his 
strength. 

They will tell you that if the nation is filled with soldiers, 
there will be an irresistible temptation on the part of military 
caste to practice their profession. But since when has any 
caste dominated the counsels of this nation? We all know 
that public opinion would never tolerate an aggressive war, 
just as we know that the American people harbor no imperial- 
istic designs, have no dreams of conquest, no desire for world 
domination, and like the people of Belgium ask only to be 
left in peace. 

We shall not prepare for war; we shall prepare for peace, 
to preserve peace and to fight for peace. War is a disease. 
You do not cultivate smallpox by being vaccinated against 
it. Nor does the purchase of an insurance policy encourage 
suicide, any more than the presence of the police stimulates 
crime, or the fire department incites arson. 

Merely to make these statements is to demonstrate their 
verity, and ridiculous is the declaration that an adequate 
army and navy must lead the United States into wars. Only 
a powerful and hard-striking army and navy can keep us out 
of war, — and nothing else can protect our lives, our families 
and our homes if war must come. 

We face today not the challenge of the sword but the 
challenge of the scientific war machine. You cannot face that 
challenge with words or with a sling shot. It is a depressing 
challenge but the American people will meet it just as they 
have met every other crisis and emergency. 


We Must Prepare 


MEN ARE NOT ENOUGH 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Delivered at Newfound Gap, Tenn., on the occasion of the dedication of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, September 2, 1940 


ERE in the Great Smokies, we meet today to dedi- 
cate these mountains, streams and forests to the 
We are living 


service of the American people. 
under governments which are proving their devotion to 


national parks. The Governors of North Carolina and of 
Tennessee have greatly helped us, and the Secretary of the 
Interior has today ready for dedication two more parks— 
Kings Canyon in California and the Olympic National Park 
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in the State of Washington—and soon, I hope, will have a 
third, the Big Bend Park in Texas. 

There are trees here that stood before our forefathers came 
to this continent, there are brooks that still run as clear as 
on the day the first pioneer cupped his hand and drank from 
them. In this park we shall conserve the pine, the red-bud, 
the dogwood, the azalea, the rhododendron, the trout and the 
thrush for the happiness of the American people. 

The old frontier, that put the hard fiber in the American 
spirit and the long muscles on the American back, lives and 
will live in these untamed mountains to give future genera- 
tions a sense of the land from which their forefathers hewed 
their homes. 

The hewing was hard. The dangers were many. The 
rifle could never be far from the axe. The pioneers stood 
on their own feet, shot their own game and fought off their 
own enemies. In time of accident or misfortune, they helped 
each other. In time of Indian attack, they stood by each 
other. 

Today we no longer face Indians and hard and lonely 
struggles with nature—and also, we have grown soft in 
many ways. If we are to survive, we cannot be soft in a 
world in which there are dangers that threaten Americans— 
dangers far more deadly than were those the frontiersmen 
had to face. 

The earth has been so shrunk by the airplane and the radio 
that Europe is closer to America today than was one side of 
these mountains to the other when the pioneers toiled through 
the primeval forest. The arrow, the tomahawk and the 
scalping-knife have been replaced by the airplane, the bomb, 
the tank and the machine gun. Their threat is as close to 
us today as was the threat to the frontiersmen when hostile 
Indians were lurking on the other side of the gap. 

Therefore, to meet the threat—to ward off these dangers 
—the Congress and I are establishing by law the obligation 
inherent in our citizenship to serve our forces for defense 
through training in many capacities. 

It is not in every case easy or pleasant to ask men of the 
nation to leave their homes and women of the nation to give 
their men to the service of the nation. But the men and 
women of America have never held back even when it has 
meant personal sacrifice on their part if it is sacrifice for the 
common good. 

The greatest attack that has ever been launched against 
freedom of the individual is nearer the Americas than ever 
before. To meet that attack we must prepare beforehand, 
for preparing later may and probably would be too late. 

We must prepare in a thousand ways. Men are not 
enough. They must have arms. They must learn how to use 
those arms. They must have skilled leaders, who must be 
trained. New bases must be established to enable our fleet 
to defend our shores. Men and women must be taught to 
create the supplies that we need. And we must counter the 
agents of the dictators within the country. 

There is, moreover, another enemy at home. That enemy 
is the mean and petty spirit that mocks at ideals, sneers at 
sacrifice and pretends the American people can live by bread 
alone. If the spirit of God is not in us, and if we will not 
prepare to give all that we have and all that we are to 
preserve Christian civilization in our own land, we shall go 
to destruction. 

It is good and right that we should conserve these moun- 
tain heights of the old frontier for the benefit of the American 
people. But in this hour we have to safeguard a greater 
thing: the right of the people of this country to live as free 
men. Our vital task of conservation is to preserve the free- 
dom which our forefathers won in this land, and the liberties 


which were proclaimed in our Declaration of Independence 
and embodied in our Constitution. 

In these centuries of American civilization, greatly blessed 
by the bounties of nature, we succeeded in attaining liberty 
in government and liberty of the person. In the process, in 
the light of past history, we realize now that we committed 
excesses which we are today seeking to atone for. 

We used up or destroyed much of our natural heritage 
just because that heritage was so bounteous. We slashed our 
forests, we used our soils, we encouraged floods, we over- 
concentrated our wealth, we disregarded our unemployment 
—all of this so greatly that we were brought rather suddenly 
to face the fact that unless we gave thought to the lives of 
our children and grandchildren, they would no longer be 
able to live and to improve on our American way of life. 

And so in these later years, we have tried sincerely and 
honestly to look ahead to the future years. We are at last 
definitely engaged in the task of conserving the bounties of 
nature, thinking in terms of the whole of nature. We are 
trying at least to attain employment for all who would work 
and can work, and to provide a greater assurance of security 
throughout life for the family. 

From hard experience we know that the process is a long 
one, but most of us realize that if we can continue our effort 
without serious setbacks, the ideals of the American way ot 
life can and will be attained by working everlastingly for 
the good of the whole and not for any one privileged group. 

So, from within our own borders, liberty through democ- 
racy can, I believe, be preserved in future years, if we want 
to preserve it. 

But there is a second danger, a danger from without. 
I hope, for example, that one hundred years from now the 
Great Smoky National Park will still belong in practice, as 
well as in theory, to the people of a free nation. I hope 
it will not belong to them in theory alone and that in prac- 
tice the ownership of this park will not be in the hands of 
some strange kind of government puppet subject to an over- 
seas overlord. 

I hope the use of it will not be confined to people coming 
hither on government specified days and on government 
directed tours. I hope the trees will not be slaughtered by 
the axe in order that a government may conduct wars of 
aggression against other nations. I hope that roads and paths 
and trails will still be built in the cause of the liberty of 
recreation and not confined to the ulterior purposes of a war 
machine controlled by an individual or an oligarchy. 

That there is a danger from wit!out is at last recognized 
by most of us Americans. That such a danger cannot longer 
be met with pitchforks and squirrel rifles or even with the 
training or the weapons of the war of 1917 and 1918 is 
equally clear to most of us Americans. 

It is not a change from the American way of life to 
advocate or legislate a greater and a speedier preparedness. 
It is a positive protection to the American way of life. We 
know that in the process of preparing against danger we shall 
not have to abandon and we will not abandon the great social 
improvements that have come to the American people in 
these later years. We need not swap the gain of better 
living for the gain of better defense. I propose to retain the 
one and gain the other. 

But to conserve our liberties will not be easy. The task 
will require the united efforts of us all. It will require 
sacrifices from us all. 

The pioneers survived by fighting their own fight and by 
standing together as one man in the face of danger. If we, 
their descendants, are to meet the dangers that threaten us, 
we too must be ready to fight our own fight and stand 
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together as one man. In hours of peril the frontiersmen, 
whatever their personal likes and dislikes, whatever their 
personal differences of opinion, gathered together in absolute 
unity for defense. We, in this hour, must have absolute 
national unity for total defense. 

What shall we be defending? The good earth of this 
land, our homes, our families—and far more. We shall be 
defending a way of life which has given more freedom to 
the soul and body of man than ever has been realized in the 
world before, a way of life that has let men scale whatever 
heights they could scale without hurting their fellows, a way 
of life that has let men hold up their heads and admit no 
master but God. 

That way of life is menaced. We can meet the threat. 
We can meet it in the old frontier way. We can forge our 
weapons, train ourselves to shoot, meet fire with fire, and 
with the courage and the unity of frontiersmen. 


It is our pride that in our country men are free to differ 
with each other and with their government, and to follow 
their own thoughts and express them. We believe that the 
only whole man is a free man. And we believe that in the 
face of danger, the old spirit of the frontiersmen which is in 
our blood, will give us the courage and unity that we must 
have. 

We need that spirit in this hour. We need a conviction, 
felt deep in us all, that there are no divisions among us. We 
are all members of the same body. We are all Americans. 

The winds that blow through the wide sky in these moun- 
tains or the winds that sweep from Canada to Mexico, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic—have always blown on free men. 
We are free today. If we join together now—men, women 
and children—and face the common menace as a united 
people, we shall be free tomorrow. 

To the free people of America, I dedicate this park. 


The Conscription of Industry 


A MENACE TO FREEDOM 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate of the Republican Party 
Statement made at Rushville, Indiana, August 31, 1940 


SAWICE within the last forty-eight hours I have asked 
President Roosevelt a simple question—is he for or 
is he against the Overton-Russell amendment? The 

President replied that he did not comment on pending legis- 
lation or amendments thereto. He has, of course, commented 
many times on pending legislation and amendments and did 
so no later than two weeks ago on an amendment to the same 
bill. 

The Overton-Russell amendment was introduced in the 
Senate by two New Deal Senators. It was supported Friday 
in the Senate by a large number of other New Deal Senators. 
It is, therefore, a fair assumption, in view of the President’s 
obvious avoidance and the action of his party leaders, that 
this amendment is an administration measure. 

The consequences of the passage of this amendment will 
fall heaviest upon American labor and those of small means. 
You cannot conscript industry without conscripting labor. 


You cannot conscript industry without stagnating the func- 


tioning of our economic life. The arbitrary power to seize 
our instruments of production is almost as serious as their 
actual seizure. 

‘This amendment is a cheap political proposal of the kind 
which brought France to its destruction. It is defended by 
the catch-phrases of politicians with which the American 
people are so completely weary. 

‘The politicians of France, by arousing the prejudices of 
the people, destroyed the effectiveness of French industry, 
nationalized portions ef the productive capacity with the 
inevitable result of disaster, failure and defeat. 

The slaughtered millions of brave French soldiers consti- 
tute a tragic monument to such demagogic legislation and 
the false leadership of politicians who either did not under- 
stand or else cared more for office than for their country. 

Several years ago these same catch-phrases were used to 
drive American industry out of the production of high ex- 
plosives. Today, the United States is without any real pro- 
ductive capacity for the manufacture of high explosives and 
powder so basically necessary for war. 


If this amendment pxsses, it will be disastrous to the 


building of an adequate defense in the United States. 
The issue is that vital. 


It would be much wiser for the 


American people to authorize their government to immedi- 
ately take over our entire economic life than to thus ham- 
string, stagnate and render ineffective the functioning of our 
economic system. I again call upon the President of the 
United States to state his views. 

We in America have two great objectives today. We must 
prepare ourselves in industry, in agriculture, and in arms, to 
defend this country from any possible attack. And we must 
preserve our liberties for ourselves and our children. 

So far as I am concerned, I would dread the achievement 
of one of these objectives without the achievement of the 
other. The United States must become strong, but it must 
remain a free land for free men. 

In conformance with those objectives we must, in a time 
of emergency (and I believe that this is such a time), be 
willing to lend our government enough extraordinary powers 
to speed up the defense program. 

But we must never lend it—much less give it—more power 
than it needs to help us accomplish that job. 

We must not set up a dictatorship to fight the dictators. 

The Overton-Russell amendment grants to the Federal 
government absolute and arbitrary control over virtually our 
entire economic system without providing any safeguards to 
our freedom. 

An administration that so desired, could, by the use of 
this amendment, step into any radio station, newspaper, 
manufacturing enterprise, or any other “facility” and take 
it over. 

The sole pretext would be failure to reach an agreement 
with the owner. 

Anyone, with the slightest knowledge of the modern court 
interpretations, knows that the term “facility,” includes al- 
most every instrument in our economic life, including news- 
papers, radio, agriculture, etc. 

Under the framing of this amendment there is no assur- 
ance that there would be true redress in the courts. The 
courts would have power to fix the compensation due the 
manufacturer under the condemnation proceedings. 

But no machinery is set up to determine whether the 
“facility” is really needed for national defense, whether the 
“agreement” sought by the government included a reasonable 
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price, whether the manufacturer actually refused to accept 
the “agreement,” etc. 

From the day the bill is signed, any facility or industrial 
plant, big or little, can thus be arbitrarily acquired and the 
business ruined. 

It is haid for me to imagine a quicker, more efficient way 
to undermine American democratic institutions and free 
enterprise. The amendment is completely analogous to the 
little subterfuges by which dictatorships have been established 
in Europe. 

It is said that these powers ought to exist for the purpose 
of holding a club over industry, but that they need not be 
used. 

I am wholly in favor of providing the government with 
enough power to force a recalcitrant minority of the indus- 
trial community to cooperate with our defense program. In 
my opinion, adequate power already exists. 

But if Congress wants to grant more powers, these should 
be made specific and the people of this country should be 
protected against their abuse. 

For by what token are we to assume that the present 
Administration will not use these powers to its own political 
ends? 

The present Administration has sought more power at 
every opportunity. Against the spirit of our form of govern- 
ment it sought to pack the Supreme Court—and was rebuffed. 
It will be rebuffed today if the present issue is clearly ex- 
plained to the American people. 

It is said that this almost infinite power is needed to speed 
up the defense program. 

In my opinion it will have just the opposite effect. No 
man with money to invest in new plants—something we 
desperately need—will risk that money if the government 
can subsequently confiscate the plant for arbitrary reasons. 

The result is that our huge funds of idle capital will 
remain idle, our unemployed will remain idle and the things 
that we so desperately need for our defense will remain “on 
order.” 

The psychology of business under such circumstances will 
be the psychology of fear. After eight years of it, we know 
the effects of the psychology of fear—the unemployment, 
idle factories, demoralization of industry, agriculture and 
finance. This is not the way to make ourselves strong. 

The secret of industrial productivity is confidence. And 
confidence will prove to be the secret of our defense. 

There is tagged on to this amendment an ingenious sen- 
tence which provides that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued as undermining any State or Federal act regarding 
labor. I believe this sentence should be construed as sup- 
porting, among other measures, the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, which guarantees the right of collective bargaining. 

However, Mr. Roosevelt has already said that labor has 
no right to strike against the government. I fail to under- 


stand how the right of collective bargaining can be effectively 
maintained if the right to strike is taken away. 

This provision of the amendment is in fact poor verbiage 
designed to mislead labor. It pretends to guarantee the right 
which would in fact be destroyed. 

The remedy for this is not to grant labor a right to strike 
against the government. Such a step would jeopardize not 
alone the defense program, but the effectiveness of all govern- 
ment. The remedy is to protect all the American people 
whether manufacturers, workers, or farmers, from the un- 
necessary encroachment of executive power. 

The phrase-coiners and politicians who have sought to 
drive this measure through by using high sounding words 
about the “conscription of wealth” have forgotten one im- 
portant fact. 

The conscription of industry is the conscription of labor. 
The safeguards we are asking for are labor’s safeguards, 
just as much as industry’s. They are also the farmers’ safe- 
guards. 

Under the Overton-Russell amendment, I believe that 
any farmer who could be described as a “facility” could be 
taken over by the government. 

The question I want to raise, which I believe to be funda- 
mental to the campaign is: 

What are the intentions of the Administration with regard 
to this dangerous amendment and other extensions of execu- 
tive power? 

If the Administration is piqued that the people should 
entertain grave doubt concerning its intentions, I can only 
say that it has earned that doubt. 

For instance, on June 28 an act was passed (to which the 
present Overton-Russell amendment pertains) empowering 
the Secretary of the Navy to seize plants at his discretion 
without condemnation proceedings and to set the price. This 
provision was not in the House and Senate bill as discussed 
and passed. 

It was inserted in the conference reports without the 
authority of the conference committee, which had never dis- 
cussed it; and it was never discussed after receipt of the 
conference report on the floor of either the House or the 
Senate. 

When it became known that this provision had been slipped 
through by such undemocratic procedure, the House imme- 
diately provided for its repeal by a rider on an appropriation 
bill. But the Senate’ struck out the rider. 

I do not believe that we can make American democracy 
strong by slipping things over on the representatives of the 
American people. The intentions of an administration that 
attempts to govern us in that way are necessarily suspected. 

It was for that reason that I put the Overton-Russell 
amendment squarely up to Mr. Roosevelt a few days ago. 
I wanted to know—and I still want to know—what his 
intentions are. 
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terprise” is the title the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board has chosen for discussion this evening. 
From this title I would assume that all are agreed that some- 
thing destructive has happened to American enterprise and 
something or somebody is in need of reconstruction. Unfor- 
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tunately, that is only too true. On the eve of a national 
political campaign and in a life and death struggle between 
two opposing ways of life, it seems appropriate to review 
briefly a few of the more serious forces that have proved so 
definitely restrictive to American enterprise. 

The present may be regarded as a bridge of time between 
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two decades. ‘The decade of the thirties was a period of ap- 
prehension and industrial stagnation and retardation. How- 
ever induced, it was both prolonged and intensified by eco- 
nomic panaceas and political intolerance. Now comes the 
decade of the forties that might well be a period of renewed 
opportunity with the resumption of industrial progress unless 
over-shadowed by continued political interference with our 
essential economic processes. From 1790 until 1930, the 
industrial progress and living standards of America advanced 
continuously. The economy was free. The volume of indus- 
trial production in each new business cycle exceeded that of 
the preceding cycle. America was moving ahead. 

In recent years private enterprise has been confronted with 
a number of destructive forces and other deterrents never 
heretofore experienced. Production of goods and services has 
fallen considerably since 1929. Although population is 
greater, yet the production is less, and millions are unem- 
ployed. Something has happened. The American industrial 
system of enterprise and its leadership have been charged with 
the responsibility for the ills and misfortunes of the economy 
and their impact upon the people. We shall examine into 
that question for a moment, but before doing so let us con- 
sider another question. One that so concerns us as we meet 
together this evening. 

‘The paramount issue of the day, and the subject first in 
the minds of all of us, is resistance to force and aggression, 
the preservation of our American way of life. To insure this, 
it is clear that it is of vital concern to us that the standard 
bearers of democracy emerge victorious in the present strug- 
gle. Any other result would be a catastrophe to civilization. 
‘Today both national and international morality in respect to 
human rights is largely passing out of the consciousness of 
those responsible for their preservation. Hence there is 
demanded a policy of intelligent and aggressive preparedness 
in defense of American security and our way of living. Both 
are essential. The instruments of warfare of today are the 
most highly technical products of industry. We should start 
with the recognition of that fact and demand that the essen- 
tial program be directed by those possessing the technical 
knowledge and experience to assume such a great responsi- 
bility unencumbered by the demoralizing influence of the 
‘political consideration. There is a job to be done. Let us 
do it intelligently. Certainly after the past seven years of 
financial dissipation, we should know that we are no longer 
in a position to afford any degree of such luxury. This sys- 
tem of national defense must be adequate to our needs. It 
should be the keynote of our national policy. National secu- 
rity has become essential to national confidence. Thus our 
problem becomes two-fold: construction of national defense 
and reconstruction of economic policies. 

Lack of adequate defense is due to lack of foresight. The 
essential element of statesmanship and national leadership is 
foresight. Without foresight, real statesmanship can not exist. 
Perhaps in the days to come we will wonder how we justified 
the attitude of yesterday in relation to the world situation. The 
argument might well be advanced that a more realistic atti- 
tude on the part of the world’s democracies toward the prob- 
lem of preparedness in the face of the threatening storm 
might have avoided the catastrophe. Aggression flows from 
economic limitations. The last opportunity to deal with that 
problem on a world basis was the London Economic Con- 
ference of 1933. What might have been accomplished there 
with real statesmanship and foresight the world will never 
know. There are some who think that under wise statesman- 
ship it might have altered the course of history by substitut- 
ing the economic adjustments of peace for the arbitrament 
of war. 

American enterprise comprises thrift and skill; in other 
words, capital and management. Our democratic traditions 


gave equality of opportunity and equality of responsibility, 
placed no handicaps upon success, encouraged every indi- 
vidual to seek as high a place in business, the professions, or 
in politics'as his ability would justify and honored him for 
his accomplishments. That has contributed markedly to the 
outstanding success of American enterprise. In consequence, 
our industrial population earns more in purchasing power and 
enjoys a higher standard of living than any similar group 
anywhere. America with seven percent of the world popula- 
tion enjoys more than fifty percent of the world’s wealth. 
That is the result of our system of enterprise. The primary 
objective of private enterprise must be to produce more and a 
greater variety of useful things always more effectively, so 
that they may be sold at always lower prices. Reduced prices 
mean more may use and enjoy industry’s products and more 
may be employed in the production of an expanding volume. 
Business is the outstanding activity of any civilization. So- 
ciety and government exist only through the success of busi- 
ness. Because of this dependence of society upon business, 
an intelligent and beneficial leadership for the one should 
imply simultaneously an intelligent and beneficial leadership 
for the other. Business and government must cooperate on 
the basis of an intelligent interest in the common-welfare. 
Sad are the facts today. 

Industrial leadership exists in an atmosphere of reality. 
Therefore, industrial experience should contribute impor- 
tantly toward a fundamental understanding of the necessities 
of the community as a whole. Industrial leaders devote their 
lives to the solution of the problems of the economic world. 
‘The impact of those problems reacts on the progress and 
stability of society. Political leadership involves too often the 
emotional appeal rather than the logic or facts of realism. 
Emotionalism has secured an undue control even in our 
democracies—dangerous because of its lack of intelligent 
control. And this power is too often obtained through 
speeches, gestures and appeals of a propaganda character pur- 
posely addressed to this emotionalism and sentimentalism. 
It is effective only because of a lack of fundamental under- 
standing on the part of the multitude. Industrial leadership, 
therefore, involves an entirely different approach to the solu- 
tion of any problem than political leadership. It is important 
that the community be made to understand these distinctions 
in order that they may more intelligently decide where their 
best interests lie. 

Industrial leadership has been concerned with the promo- 
tion of trade and the improvement of living standards in all 
nations. Its objectives are not limited by national bounderies. 
Political leadership, to a considerable degree, has been con- 
cerned with promoting nationalism and too frequently im- 
poses uneconomic restrictions on the economy that serve to 
limit, even depress, the living standards of its people in pro- 
moting that policy. 

I think it is a fair statement that the major current forces 
now adversely affecting our system of enterprise are not 
economic or social problems but are rather political in charac- 
ter. Our enterprise system may be regarded as engaged in a 
life and death struggle. It is under attack both from within 
as well as from without. 

While there may be only a few among us who openly 
advocate the substitution of some form of state socialism 
for the American system of enterprise, there are far too 
many who advocate economic policies that inevitably lead 
to that result. The alternative to the American form of 
enterprise is regimentation under bureaucratic or dictatorial 
control. 

It may not be fitting for industrial leadership to take any 
political position as such. Business in politics is usually 
recognized as bad policy but it is of vital consequence that 
industrial leadership assume a greater and broader responsi- 
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bility in support of the American system than has been the 
practice in the past. This is clear. If we desire to continue 
to enjoy the manifest fruits of free enterprise we must be 
willing to work and fight. Industrial leadership can and 
must take an economic position as affecting its ability to 
contribute to the general welfare. In that area lies the 
interest of the American system of enterprise and all those 
who earn their living. Let us examine into that question of 
responsibility for a moment. 

In the past industrial responsibility has been concerned 
with the production and distribution of an ever increasing 
volume and variety of useful goods and services at decreasing 
prices. Because of this, America made industrial progress 
that became the envy of the world. But for many years past 
I have been convinced that industry’s responsibilities can not 
be adequately discharged, with the mere physical production 
of goods and services. As our national economy becomes more 
and more involved, the margin of error within which we can 
operate and maintain economic and social equilibrium, to say 
nothing of the vital urge for progress, is being constantly 
narrowed. Hence a much broader responsibility must be 
assumed. Industrial leadership must seek to develop ways 
and means to better correlate our industrial mechanism and 
its component parts with the national economy as a whole, 
in order to more effectively promote human progress and 
security and to advance civilization. Inaction means the 
challenging of free enterprise. Failure means the urge for 
more and more political interference—Government in busi- 
ness. If industry fails to recognize and discharge this broad- 
ened responsibility, has it any adequate right to complain of 
the penalties that it must pay? 

This philosophy is not new. It was laid down over five 
years ago. I asserted at that time that industrial leadership 
must evolve into industrial statesmanship. If we are to re- 
main a democracy, if we are to perpetuate free enterprise, 
it is essential that through the process of mass education, we 
develop a better and broader understanding of not only all 
the factors involved in our complicated national economy, 
but also the economic consequences of the things that we do 
or do not do, as influencing the lives and happiness of our 
people. Again, that is not an academic observation. Much 
progress has already been made in many directions. In the 
management of the affairs of General Motors Corporation, 
particularly in its public relations activity, and in other ways 
we have tried to the best of our ability to adequately recog: 
nize that responsibility, and others are doing likewise. But 
we must move forward on a far wider front, and far more 
aggressively. That is a most important plank in our plat- 
form of reconstruction of our enterprise system. 

Many so-called reform measures now undermining the 
enterprise system have been prompted by the laudable desire 
to correct an apparent evil or abuse but too often without 
adequate understanding of all the facts and circumstances 
and too often without the requisite knowledge of the funda- 
mentals as to how the desired result should be accomplished 
intelligently. We must be concerned with the correction of 
evil but we need not destroy something of greater value in the 
corrective process. Apparent evils are sometimes merely transi- 
tory phases and are essentially self-corrective with the passage 
of reasonable time, given the high standard of intelligence 
prevailing in our country. 

It is important to realize that a planned economy is wholly 
incompatible with the provisions of the Bill of Rights. The 
social and economic philosophy of capitalism is inseparably 
linked with freedom and democracy. This war is a revolu- 
tion against democracy and the whole way of living which 
has been developed with it. It is important to remember that 
we have had eight years of so-called emergency. Hardly a 
single emergency power has been relinquished, even though in 
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most instances the emergencies have passed. In the present 
world situation it is quite possible that new centralized con- 
trols may become essential. There lies a great potential 
danger to free enterprise. Therefore it is of the utmost 
importance that all emergency powers and controls be re- 
linquished automatically upon the conclusion of the emer- 
gency that brings them into being. The record of the past 
few years gives little confidence that such a result would 
ensue. Such is the trend and as long as it continues confi- 
dence, an essential component of the enterprise system, is 
endangered. 

Looking ahead, and from the standpoint of its broad 
implications, the present danger to America of becoming 
involved directly in the present world emergency, is not so 
much the loss of wealth; it is not only the loss of life, terrible 
to even contemplate, but it is the very serious possibility, 
or even probability that with it would go the American sys- 
tem of enterprise. That is a danger. It is a real danger. 
We must stand continually on guard. 

In America social security and the abolition of poverty 
are possible. The fact that such objectives are within the 
realm of argument is evidence that the private enterprise 
system is capable of providing a substantial surplus above 
subsistence needs. Social consciousness was always present in 
degree but could flourish only if there was a surplus. And 
no one group has a monopoly on good intentions. The unfor- 
tunate can be supported only by the producers of the nation. 
The American educational system is a great asset, but too 
often our educators who have never lived in the reality of 
industrial life preach the doctrines of defeat now so preva- 
lent. They fail to understand the economic and social bene- 
fits flowing from the American enterprise system. 

The private enterprise system is based on the profit motive. 
It must create a profit. It must earn the payroll. In an 
expanding economy there must be a saving of surplus out of 
production. And that saving must be risked in the hope of 
making an adequate profit. Savings thus provide the venture 
money or equity capital for the expansion of enterprise. Al- 
though we speak of a profit economy, it is really a profit and 
loss economy. It is the hope of profit that provides the urge 
to assume the risk. Thus the possibility of loss must be 
reckoned with the opportunity for profit. While a limited 
number of well managed enterprises earn a profit, over the 
longer term most enterprises result in loss. And in the aggre- 
gate the return is hardly equal to a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. When our system of taxation takes such a large pro- 
portion of the possible profits as at present, and the investor 
must assume the entire loss, then very little happens. That 
is a factor in the picture of today. The venture spirit that 
has made American enterprise is largely frozen in an uneco- 
nomic attempt to penalize outstanding accomplishment. That 
should be considered in our platform of reconstruction. 

The removal or modification of all politically imposed 
deterrents to enterprise constitutes an important element in 
a reconstruction program. 

I mentioned economic panaceas and political intolerance 
as influences restrictive to enterprise. As to the latter, little 
need be said. I remind you of the story how in other coun- 
tries they knight conspicuous success, while in this country 
the practice has been to indict that success, and without just 
discrimination, and when not possible in the Court of Law, 
then before the Court of Public Opinion. I speak feelingly 
because I have had it both ways. This is another factor in 
our reconstruction program. 

As to specific economic panaceas, these are well known to 
all of us. They have been discussed freely and frequently. 
Time does not permit their consideration here. This might 
be said however, only by an expanding economy can we have 
a greater supply of useful goods, a higher standard of living 
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and reduced unemployment. The return of confidence in 
the long-pull position of the enterprise system is an essential 
step before an expanding economy is possible. Increased 
wealth means increased production. Restriction on produc- 
tion, the theory of scarcity, the political creed of today, 
should have no place in the American system of things. Our 
motto must be the “theory of plenty.” Sooner or later we 
will learn that we cannot penalize some for the benefit of 
others. We are all a part of the same economy. Sooner or 
later we will learn that wages are determined solely by the 
productive opportunity given the worker. We may by law 
require that the wage rate be raised to a definite level or 
hours reduced, or both, but we take from some and give to 
others. There can be no gain. 

You know and I know that the only way to provide more 
things for more people, in more places, the theory of plenty, 
is by increased efficiency through capitalization of techno- 
logical improvement, more productivity per worker and more 
hours of work per week. With the national policy of estab- 
lishing a definite ceiling on the hours of work, we now pro- 
pose to plug the one remaining opportunity for progress and 
place a tax upon technological progress as a contribution 
toward a solution of our economic difficulties. Taxes once 
placed usually increase, hence the ultimate result is bound to 
more and more limit the increase in efhiciency of production 
otherwise possible. Aside from the depressing economic effect 
of such a policy on the economy as a whole, we are erecting 
a specific barrier against the capital goods industries which, 
in terms of employment, directly, and in services related 
thereto, employ one-half our workers. This is an astounding 
proposal. And undoubtedly the most effective economic bar- 
rier against industrial progress yet advanced. That certainly 
has no part in our program. On the contrary a soundly con- 
ceived plan to encourage, by incentive taxation, technological 
progress could well be considered. Higher wages could be 
sustained, lower prices would be possible, and employment 
stimulated—true factors in an expanding economy. Such a 
program has demonstrated effectively its usefulness else- 
where. 

Some time ago a highly placed public official stated in 
effect, in speaking of the unemployment problem, that it 
could be solved easily, if properly attacked. His plan was to 
reduce working hours as far as necessary to create additional 
jobs, maintaining the same wages as at present for the re- 
duced working week. That same idea is being constantly 
advanced. It is very dangerous. Why is it we cannot under- 
stand that money wages must be considered in terms of what 
the money will buy? Where is the gain to the economy 
when prices must rise in the same proportion as wages? We 
cannot raise ourselves by our own boot straps. 

In any broad approach to the problems of our economy, 
we must not fail to realize that, after all, American enter- 
prise is largely one of small units. About two hundred thou- 
sand new businesses are started each year with an average 
of 13.5 employees. Too often we examine into some question 
using as an example one or more of our great industrial units. 
If the idea is to prove some desired point nothing more need 
be said. If it is to get the real facts, such conclusions are far 
from indicative of the condition of the system as a whole. 
General Motors products are distributed by about 16,000 
independent merchants. Their aggregate investment is in 
excess of $200,000,000. To maintain ‘the virility of such a 
scheme of distribution requires the constant addition of new 
capital. The great majority of these merchants are always 
undercapitalized. The encouragement of small business is of 
vital importance in the problem of an expanding economy. 
High taxes on business and personal incomes add to the 
difficulty of making savings. In looking back over the years 
to the beginning of many of the enterprises now a part of 








General Motors, it is clear that in those early days their lives 
were in frequent jeopardy due to lack of adequate capital. 
And yet, while those enterprises were then employing rela- 
tively few workers, now they are employing tens of thousands 
directly, and indirectly hundreds of thousands more. ‘Today 
with conditions as they are, the mortality of such struggling 
enterprises must necessarily be higher and yet they are vitally 
needed, not only because of themselves but because they are 
frequently the beginnings of far greater things. Banks can- 
not meet this situation. Partnership or equity is needed— 
and the risk is frequently very great. 

Encouragement of small business units is an essential part 
of our plan of reconstruction. The most intelligent approach 
is the broad one of doing those things that will expand the 
economy as a whole. Small business should not be dealt 
with on an individual basis. 

Thus, through philosophical discussion we have evolved 
the concept or principle of high generality and low generality. 
And the need of one as compared with the other—an im- 
portant distinction in determining industry’s part in our pro- 
gram of reconstruction. The specific technical business prob- 
lems, such as engineering, production, distribution, etc.—the 
very essence of business—are ideas of low generality, whereas 
ideas regarding the business as a whole in its relationship 
with the community as a whole, are ideas of high generality. 
Obviously, high concentration of thought and effort on ideas 
of low generality are essential to business success. There can 
be no short-cut—no neglect of these ideas. But that is not 
enough. Attention must also be given to the development of 
ideas of high generality, as a social philosophy. Thus we 
pass from industrial leadership to industrial statesmanship. 

It is essential for business management to become deeply ° 
absorbed in the details of problems of immediate urgency— 
administrative management, in other words. While these can 
not be neglected, there must be some definite division of 
organized effort so that there will be no neglect in the de- 
velopment of a social philosophy which will carry forward 
aggressively the novelty of social and economic invention— 
policy formation, in other words. The former determines 
the fundamental concepts of the business and evaluates the 
problems before it in terms of its future progress and sta- 
bility, its relation to the economy as a whole and its obliga- 
tions to the social order. The latter deals with engrossing 
problems of administration found in any business. The Gen- 
eral Motors scheme of management provides for a separation 
of ideas of high generality from those of low generality and 
requires executive attention to both phases of management. 
This is essential to industry’s broader responsibility in this 
period of rapid change through which the economy is now 
passing. 

Undoubtedly we are now hammering out a social economic 
philosophy to carry on for the future. The development of 
a business philosophy obviously is the job of business states- 
manship. Those devoid of actual experience in business can 
not develop a philosophy consistent with business needs or 
construct satisfactory operating policies for its conduct. We 
have seen already that those with little experience wholly 
unqualified as to the technical necessities of business, such as 
politicians and reformers, are making inroads on the man- 
agement and operation of the enterprise system through 
regulatory and actual control procedures. The result estab- 
lishes the fact. 

It has always been the responsibility of industrial manage- 
ment to keep ahead of the consumer demand for its goods 
and services. It now becomes the responsibility of industrial 
statesmanship to recognize the social trend in relation to its 
own problems. Thus enlightened self-interest and the needs 
of the society as a whole, properly coordinated, assume a 
partnership relation in a common effort. The enterprise 
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system becomes an integral part of the whole community and 
not in any sense an abstraction or something apart from the 
general economy. Just as free society or democracy is de- 
pendent upon successful enterprise its perpetuation becomes 
more assured as industrial statesmanship assumes this obliga- 
tion. It may be regarded as one of the essential elements, 
perhaps the keystone of a program of reconstruction of our 
free enterprise economic system. Upon its acceptance de- 
pends the perpetuation of that system. 

Conditions and influences change. The present period is 
one of great and rapid transition and one of great potential 
danger. The enterprise system must be progressive. It must 
keep in touch with the changing environment. The manifold 
and demonstrated benefits of the free enterprise system 
demand that those involved with its responsibilities fight to 
the utmost proposals based upon the philosophy of scarcity. 
Such a philosophy together with too much emphasis on the 
importance of security, leads to stagnation of the economy. 
We have seen that a progressive economy must contemplate 
the element of risk. Set-backs must be expected. However, 
the underlying forces and influences will overcome false 
doctrines if given an opportunity to assert themselves. The 
enterprise system must go forward. The standard of living 
of the future depends upon the intelligence with which each 
generation manages its affairs. 

Much of the industrial equipment of America is far from 
modern. A tremendous opportunity exists to rebuild America 
on the basis of today’s technology. Complete modernization, 
superimposed upon the demands of the consumer industries, 
would employ all available labor for years. The work week 
might well have to be increased, especially giving considera- 
tion to the increased production of goods and services now 
required for national defense. An economic solution of the 
housing problem would employ a new technique, new ma- 
terials and require large-scale production methods. There 
lies one of the most important tasks of industry, looking 
toward the future. It offers the greatest industrial oppor- 
tunity of modern times. If an intelligent attack on the living 
standards of the so-called “submerged third” were made it 
would create an additional and large market for consumer 
goods. 

Thus we see real opportunities for the investment of our 
present and future savings. There is a big job to be done. 
I emphasize this point because today there are so many who 
fear, and have apparently satisfied themselves, that today 








and tomorrow our opportunities may not be adequate to 
employ our savings. That means a static economy. If that 
proves true it will be solely because government has con- 
tinued to maintain excessive obstacles against enterprise and 
the prospects of business profits. 

It is to be hoped that the domestic political and economic 
abuses and limitations which have beset industry for so many 
years may come to an end or be corrected to an important 
degree in this year 1940. Should that occur, it would almost 
certainly be construed by the business community as justify- 
ing a return of confidence in the long-pull position of con- 
structive enterprise. Unemployment no longer will be a 
national problem. On the other hand, the policy of encour- 
aging instead of discouraging constructive enterprise and the 
return to national economic sanity must not be interpreted 
by industry as a license to re-establish any previous order 
inconsistent with the broader trend of economic and social 
change—absolutely not. On ‘the contrary, it should be re- 
garded by industrial statesmanship as a period within which 
it must justify its ability to assume these broader responsi- 
bilities. Therefore the five-year period just ahead is certain 
to be a most critical period. It will be a period of transition 
and formation in which the economic system of free enter- 
prise must reassert itself. It will be a period in which those 
possessing the ability and responsibility of industrial states- 
manship must exert all the intelligence they possess; with all 
the courage at their command to formulate constructive 
policies designed to steer the economy on a safe and reason- 
able course. This responsibility to future generations is 
almost beyond our conception. Certainly never before has it 
been confronted with a problem of such magnitude. Never 
before has the occasion demanded that industrial management 
assume such a responsibility—the reconstructing of the econ- 
omy on a firm foundation of economic law. Tremendous as 
these problems unquestionably are, there will be superim- 
posed upon them additional responsibilities of even greater 
magnitude—to an extent we can not now determine—the 
problems incidental to the post-war period. 

Thus it is evident that the future—today, tomorrow and 
beyond—demands the coordinated effort of the most experi- 
enced and intelligent among us. In addition, it demands the 
courage that comes from the firm conviction that economic 
truth crushed to earth will rise again. It must be patriotic. 
It can not succeed as a partisan effort. And further, it must 
not fail. 
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UESTIONS of theory, in contrast with those of 
practical policy, enjoy in general a certain immu- 
nity from the pressures of immediate circumstances. 

A theory or a principle is supposed to be what remains con- 
stant and unswerving as the practice that fulfils it bends and 
turns to meet the needs of each new situation. A social the- 
ory such as the American Constitution is conceived as con- 
stituting the background and support for our changes in 
policy, as a permanent chorus calling the shifting efforts and 
fortunes of the individual actions on the stage of American 
life. And within the Constitution the status of the civil lib- 
erties—of speech, and press, and assembly—may seem simi- 
larly assured of permanent status. 

‘There come times, however, when not only detail of policy 
but the general structure of social theory is called into ques- 
tion. “Laken as a complex system of a number of social pur- 
poses, it may seem over-ambitious in its inclusiveness or over- 
delicate in the adjustment it hopes to achieve between these. 
In particular, a social theory such as ours may come to appear 
over-willing to temper its provision for national security by 
concessions to local autonomy or to individual self-develop- 
ment. And in such a situation we must face the question: 
Must we not change our theory, as well as our practice of 
government? A situation of this sort is upon us today, and 
| want, following my title, to consider this question of change 
with respect to our theory of the civil liberties. 

The present situation confronts us with the question of 
theory because many people are coming to feel the civil liber- 
ties as at once our most precious possession and greatest 
weakness. We are coming to feel ourselves set off in sharp 
contrast to—maybe, destined to ultimate conflict with— 
theories of the state which deny the civil liberties and appear 
to gain by so doing. The gain may be momentary—and 
merely military but it is very real. We see our way of life— 
the free way as we call it—threatened by its very freedom; 
we see, more immediately, nations which have also treasured 
(at least in some degree) the civil liberties, caught far behind 
their enemies in effectiveness and decisiveness of action. So 
we, who' are dedicated to a strong Union are inevitably ask- 
ing ourselves whether in the present the civil liberties must 
be let go. At the same time, we cannot forget that in so far 
as we do that we take on the complexion of the social theories 
we resist. If we change, we give up American freedom— 
and if we don’t change, we stand the risk of giving up Amer- 
ica. This is, I think, the face the present situation offers to 
the majority of puzzled Americans today. 

Now in general, though by no means unanimously, the 
American community seems to me to be leaning to the view 
that we must change our theory of civil liberties, that we 
must restrain speech and other forms of expression to bring 
them into line with the main demand for national security. 
“If we must choose,” runs the general view, “between Amer- 
ica itself and a free America, we'll save America first and 
then work back as we may to American freedom.” The 


urgency of the situation is such that the civil liberties may 
have to be entirely put aside. 

This position is, | think, very widely held at present— 
although very notably not by many officials in the Federal 
Government, including the Department of Justice. And 
with this position I should like this morning to record a com- 
plete disagreement. We do not need, I think, to stop being 
free in order to be strong. We need not acknowledge the 
separation and the opposition of the national strength and the 
civil liberties. We do need, I think, to concede that Ameri- 
can theory on civil liberties has not always been clear. There 
are notions in it which have tended to justify the idea that 
civil freedom and national power are essentially opposed. 
But running through our social theory has persisted a strain 
which has asserted, not opposition but mutual support and 
assistance. This is, as I shall try to show, the permanently 
valid element in America’s theory of civil liberties. If this 
can be maintained, it must follow that in the present emer- 
gency we must not change but must rather promote as ardu- 
ously as we may the theory and the practice of civil freedom. 

America must not change—must not give up—its theory 
of civil liberties. What is that theory? Where do we find a 
clear and consistent statement of it? Where, in particular, 
do we find it stated in a way that shows it as at once insepa- 
rable from our deepest values and continuous with the rest 
of our conception of the national well-being? ‘There are 
two historic formulations which must surely be considered 
here—the natural rights statement of Thomas Jefferson and 
the public utility statement of the late Justice Holmes. 
Neither will, I think, completely answer our quest, but each 
offers considerations which cannot be ignored. 

The Jefferson formulation of civil liberties goes back to 
the natural rights philosophy of John Locke. “Consider,” 
he wrote, “a small community of men living under laws of 
their own making. How shall rights and duties be assigned 
—which belong to individuals and which to the state? 
Clearly, individuals have the right to carry on what they can 
do for themselves, as the whole group properly administers 
what requires joint activity. Now the capacity to think and 
to speak is an individual capacity. This has been by God 
fashioned and bestowed upon man, and so thought and speech 
are to be left strictly to individuals, to develop and express 
as they see fit.” This is the theme of the revolutionary 
declarations—this appeal beyond any social authority to 
establish the sacredness of individual rights. And as we 
attempt to formulate our theory of the civil liberties, it is 
certain that we must take account very seriously of this orig- 
inal American Declaration of the Rights of individual Man. 

But taking the natural rights statement seriously inevita- 
bly takes us beyond it. Taking seriously the business of 
speech and thought and civil association carries us very rap- 
idly to awareness of their essentially social character. 
Whether bestowed by God or not they arise from human 
association and depend upon that for their exercise. Except 
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as communication among individuals they are empty. In no 
complete sense are thinking and speaking to be numbered 
among the activities which individuals can carry on by them- 
selves. We cannot, accordingly, regard as a final statement 
of our theory of civil liberties one that asserts them as rights 
inhering in the nature of individuals. 

A second difficulty with the natural rights statement—and 
one that bears immediately on our present problem—is the 
discontinuity it entails between the various demands which 
social policy must meet. It asserts individual rights in terms 
which many liberal justices of the Supreme Court have con- 
sidered too conclusive and intractable to admit of the sensitive 
balance required in social judgment. Such judgment, as 
Holmes and Brandeis have argued, is always weighing of 
different demands within a common medium, rather than a 
flat assertion or denial of an inalienable right. A similar 
attack on such rights is advanced by Zechariah Chafee in his 
“Freedom of Speech.” “If you define the situation in terms 
of rights,” he says, “the agitator asserts his consitutional right 
to speak, the government asserts its constitutional right to 
wage war. * * * The result is a deadlock.” If the matter 
is stated in terms of rights of individuals, we have a hopeless 
cleavage between civil liberties on the one hand and the 
claims of government on the other. 

These objections to the natural rights position are, I think, 
conclusive against it as a full statement of our theory of civil 
liberties. ‘The office it assigns to those liberties is too narrow 
and involves irreconcilable conflict with other social purposes. 
Yet its merits are not to be denied. Whatever we put in its 
place must take account of the value of individual protest 
and of being decisive and firm in statement. In neither of 
these is a complete theory to be found, but to such a complete 
theory both are essential. 

I turn accordingly to the second account of the civil liber- 
ties which has been current in American thought—to what 
I shall call the public utility account of them. It is not sur- 
prising, after the difficulties of the earlier view, to find this 
second one taking its basis in social rather than individual 
values. To society’s well-being, it is argued, the discovery 
of truth is of very great importance. And to the discovery 
of truth freedom of discussion and assembly are indispensable 
as means. The civil liberties are here upheld in virtue of 
their utility—their conduciveness to the general welfare. 
This is the view held, as I understand them, by Holmes and 
Brandeis and developed in great detail by Chafee in his 
“Freedom of Speech.” 

I am going to follow briefly along the argument of 
Chafee’s book and to criticize as well as applaud its argu- 
ment. I should like at the start, however, to urge the book 
upon all Americans as required reading in the light of the 
present situation. Written in 1920, at the height of the 
repressive activities following the last war, it is a stunning 
rebuke to the agencies, whether popular or judicial, which 
rushed to discard American traditions of civil freedom. 
With painstaking detail Mr. Chafee relates the abridgment 
of free speech in American war-time policy and in the post- 
war sedition and anarchy laws, the deportation of aliens, the 
expulsion of Socialists from New York’s legislature, and the 
post-war restrictions on teaching. With his underlying state- 
ment there is as I see it, much issue to be taken, but the prac- 
tical lessons he teaches are of immense value. 

The statement which Chafee advances, following Justice 
Holmes, is that the civil liberties are to be protected because 
they are the only means by which the truth can be secured. 
Only by unrestrained exchange of ideas and opinions in the 


market-place of discussion can that winnowing and sifting 
occur which is the condition of a true conclusion. 

And as such soundness of social viewpoint is of great im- 
portance to society’s well-being, so on the ground of the lat- 
ter the civil liberties must be assured. The basis is thus made 
social rather than individual. And again, as the pursuit of 
truth is, though very important, not the only element in social 
well-being, that pursuit may be limited and checked if there 
is a clear and present danger to other social values. The 
public welfare is here taken as a collection of values of which 
the free search for truth is one; and this must be allowed 
full scope except as it offers serious and immediate threat to 
the attainment of others. 

The first consideration in this view is, as I have said, the 
social well-being, and accordingly we are at once impelled 
to ask whether Mr. Chafee takes adequate account of the 
claims of individual freedom. ‘There is indeed no doubt that 
he attempts very carefully to do this. The concrete explana- 
tion of his statement takes him through the leading cases aris- 
ing in American courts under the Espionage Act of 1917 and 
its more stringent supplement, the so-called Sedition Act of 
1918. Through these cases he is concerned to distinguish 
between the Holmes-Brandeis interpretation of public utility 
and the very loose construction put upon it by most Ameri- 
can courts during and after the war. The loose construction, 
which he attacks very vigorously, saw the civil liberties as 
completely subordinate to the demand to national security. 
It amounted to the assertion that speech having any tendency, 
immediate or remote, to damage the national strength, should 
be put down. ‘The relation of civil liberties to the national 
welfare was accordingly, Chafee contends, so conceived as 
to deny to the former any real importance. For the notion 
of a “bad tendency” is so indefinite that under it any and all 
restrictions on speech were justified, to a degree not paral- 
leled in Anglo-Saxon history. In times of stress, it could be 
argued that any divergence from the accepted national policy 
was a bad tendency and the record of the 2,000 cases under 
the Espionage and Sedition Acts amply bears that out. 

In contrast with this vagueness and consequent illiberality 
of the bad tendency criterion, says Chafee, stand the test of 
clear and present danger as phrased by Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis. This defined in terms too sharp and clear to be 
ignored the conditions under which speech and press must be 
protected. There are no inalienable rights to these—they 
must be balanced against the other purposes of government. 
But they must really be weighed—they must count. Only 
if there is a “clear and present danger that they will bring 
about those substantive evils which Congress has a right to 
prevent” can they be restrained. Thus there may be a limit 
to vocal or published opposition to the recruiting service— 
if it seriously and immediately threatens the nation’s war- 
time effort. But statements lacking such proximate connec- 
tion with national dangers must be allowed opportunity to 
contribute to forming a valid and many-sided public opinion, 

The public utility statement, as defined in connection with 
the test of clear and present danger, is accordingly held by 
Chafee to afford genuine protection as well as justification 
for the civil liberties. “It does not permit the procedure,” 
he would claim, “which Justice Stone recently attacked, of 
oppressing helpless political minorities in the name of a 
vaguely defined public good.” Chafee’s argument is indeed 
strong and compelling, yet I question whether he has made 
his point. His statement seems to me blurred where it should 
be clear and abstract where it should be concrete. What is 
more, it cannot, as I see it, carry through its own argument. 
The central thesis of the public utility view is that truth 
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on social matters is very valuable to society and that only by 
unlimited discussion can truth have its proper chance in the 
competition of ideas. ‘Who ever knew,” runs Milton’s ques- 
tion, “truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter ?” 
But this is hardly more than a bad analogy with a question- 
able economic axiom. Is there such a natural Ricardian bal- 
ance of competing opinions in the market-place of discussion 
that from it issues automatically a full attainment of truth? 
Can a totally unregulated bargaining in ideas produce the 
desired end any more certainly than its faltering economic 
counterpart? Aren’t large combinations and honeyed induce- 
ments at work incessantly on the public mind in variously 
subtle forms of force. Is the encounter—can it be—free and 
open? I mean here not to offer a remedy but only to attack 
the Chafee statement in terms of its own premises. And I 
find it very difficult to defend unlimited discussion simply on 
the ground that it is the only way to all the truth. 

In the second place, the “truth” of which the public utility 
view speaks is certainly in the main of a rather special 
variety. “The opinions which are involved in the civil liber- 
ties are not in the main assertions of fact such as those con- 
cerning the motion of the sun or the evolution of species. 
‘These may be involved and to these the Chafee view seems 
properly to apply. But it is more often truth in the making 
that is at stake—an opinion urging itself as a candidate to 
become the basis of social policy. In other words, the issue 
in political controversy is not, as a rule, the suppression of 
the search for abstract truth, but the checking of efforts to 
swing public opinion in one direction or another. Such truth 
is not externally related to social well-being as a means to it 
—it hangs on the balance of the conflict in that, as the con- 
flict is a practical one, either side can in a very real sense, 
make itself true. The real issue is thus whether one side or 
the other or both are to be permitted that opportunity. 

There is, finally, an objection to the Chafee view which 
concerns its application as well as its general principle. ‘This 
is, that it does prove very hard to apply with real decisive- 
ness. In contrast with the stubborness of the natural rights 
it offers only the precept to wait and see if a clear and present 
danger is upon us. Nor are these terms made fully precise. 
How clear the danger must be, how near, how serious, just 
what it is that is being endangered: on none of these is the 
statement fully complete, and this is no doubt in part why 
we do find Chafee taking sharp issue on occasion with Jus- 


tice Holmes, notably in the case of Eugene Debs. Granted 


the very great service that Chafee has done in distinguishing 
the danger-test from that of remote bad tendency, the fact 
remains that the danger-test itsélf leaves very equivocal the 
status of the civil liberties. ‘They must, we are told, weigh 
very heavily in relation to the other purposes of government 
—but the inclination of the balance is not more exactly 
revealed. 

With this I bring to a close the negative part of this paper, 
the discussion of the strains in our theory of civil liberty 
which seem to be unacceptable. Now I must concede that 
these two statements are the ones that have received the most 
explicit attention in American thought. The early statement 
is too uncompromising in its individualism, the later too 
indefinite in its general formulation and too external and 
abstract in its relation of the civil liberties to society’s well- 
being. Accordingly, we may well ask, mustn’t America indeed 
change its theory of civil liberties, quite independently of the 
needs of the present situation? If the available statements 
of that theory won't do, must not the theory itself be given 
up? Conversely, if we are determined not to give it up, can 
we find, in less explicit and official a form, yet another state- 





ment of the civil liberties which has really been effective in 
molding our democratic way of life? 

You will recall that I defined our problem at the beginning 
of this paper as that of finding real continuity between the 
national welfare and the civil liberties. The other statements 
considered both appear to me to fail in that search. Natural 
rights are a defiant assertion against state authority; the pub- 
lic utility position has been in very large measure a protest 
against natural rights. And in this business of denial and 
counter-denial the positive connection between the civil liber- 
ties and our national strength has very largely failed of 
recognition. 

The connection has not, however, ceased to exist. And 
it is revealed very clearly when an occasion such as the pres- 
ent awakens us to the sense of a common peril, a common 
urgency. What we find, in our present troubled state, is a 
resolution that we shall not relinquish our procedure of deter- 
mining American policy by what Americans want—by what 
is the common sense of American opinion upon American 
problems. I want therefore to offer as the true statement of 
America’s theory of civil liberties the defining of them as con- 
ditions or ways of forming the public mind, the public opin- 
ion, of America. ‘They are the procedures by which—in 
which we become aware of common interests and formulate 
common policy. ‘They are the rules governing the coming 
of society to a decision. Correlatively, they do not apply, 
except secondarily, to the carrying out of decisions by society 
—their concern is with opinions, with advocacy, and not with 
actions. And in so far as speech and thought are elements 
in the formation of national policy they must, I think, be 
entirely free. 

The one demand we are all feeling is that we as a nation 
achieve strength and decisiveness. And this has, I think, 
essential connection with the civil liberties as thus defined. 
For a community cannot achieve strength except as its de- 
cisions express the opinions, the wills, of all its members. 
When, in hysterical fright, or excess of caution, it cuts off 
any of its members from active association in the discussion 
that goes to form the common mind, it deprives itself of 
potential strength and also wastes itself in activities of repres- 
sion. When, on the other hand, it admits to public debate 
any and all who would contribute to the joint decision it 
achieves a scope and balance of attitude that is neither upset 
by danger nor overcome by novelty. It has then behind it 
the united effort of all who participate. It has within itself 
the resourcefulness that comes from the variety of its mem- 
bers and the plasticity and toughness that arise in the resolu- 
tion of their differences. To the forming of such a public 
mind the preservation of the civil liberties, equally, for all, 
is indispensable. 

It is indispensable, not so much because it may approxi- 
mate the truth that Chafee speaks of, but because it preserves 
to the whole community the interplay of majority and dis- 
senting members. To deny civil liberty to any person is to 
be in the most fundamental sense uncivil to him—to deprive 
him of free participation in the common will. To shut up 
the anti-war or anti-conscription speaker is to deprive society 
of the chance to hear him quite as much as to take from him 
the right to speak. 

I can’t help remembering that Max Lerner is to speak to 
you tonight and that among his most pointed denials in his 
recent writing is his attack on the notion of a general will— 
a general mind. His argument is in effect to point out how 
often we Americans are in conflict with one another. But he 
fails, I think, to take account of Americans’ capacity to settle 
their differences in terms of a common procedure and to act 
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in unity once a decision has been reached. And in the reach- 
ing of a single decision and acting on it we have all that is 
required for the notion of a common mind. There is a single 
program and a single activity, though any number of men 
may participate. In that sense it seems to me clear that 
America has—or is—a common will. As an actor in its own 
right it does have a faculty of decision analogous with that 
of an individual. And in further analogy with an individual 
it has a procedure to follow if it is to keep its mind informed 
and steady and fully aware of itself and its world. 

I am sure that many will greet this statement with sus- 
picion, if not as a devious Greek scroll adorning one of the 
many Fifth Columns round and about. It may seem like 
that elevation of the state above the individual which com- 
mencement orators up and down the land have been denounc- 
ing as the essence of totalitarianism. But I think that the 
statement is genuinely that of the Bill of Rights. There we 
have set it down that Congress shall pass no law abridging 
freedom of press or assembly or speech. These are protected 
without qualification, in contrast, very specifically, with prop- 
erty. But they are not asserted to be natural or inalienable 
rights. In the last analysis, the Constitution leaves it up to 
the federal government—to Congress and to the Supreme 
Court—to determine what does abridge these freedoms. In 
this sense the state is and must be “prior” to the individual. 
The trouble with totalitarianism is not this elevation of the 
state but its conception of the state as the rigid and doctrin- 
aire expression of an elite minority. And the democratic 
state can and does, in the words of Justice Cardozo, effect, 
even as religion does, ‘‘the submergence of self in the pursuit 
of an ideal, the readiness to spend oneself without measure 
* * * for something intuitively apprehended as great and 
noble.” And so I think it fully in accord with American 
tradition to offer this account of the civil liberties as forms 
of participation in a common intellectual process. 

A second objection which is generally raised to so intel- 
lectual a statement is that it puts the business of public dis- 
cussion on too lofty and rational a plane and leaves it un- 
related to action. It appears concerned merely with talking 
for talking’s sake. This is a common complaint against col- 
lege professors and is in very large measure justified. We do 
enjoy thinking and talking for the fun of it, and very delight- 
ful fun it is, too. We want it, for ourselves and for our 
students. But we surely can’t make fundamental sense of 
it if we can’t see it finally taking form in activity which we 
actively pursue. We can’t talk unless there is something to 
talk about, a common problem to consider, a common solu- 
tion to be achieved. ‘Talk arises from action, leads to action, 
and out the other side. Talk is a leaning toward action, a 
trying out in advance of the trial balloons of thought of the 
various participants in the discussion. As Justice Holmes 
once said in a classic dissent, ““Every idea is an incitement” 
to action. Talk makes sense only as it leads to undertaking 
by the whole group of the common policy which they have all 
been engaged in formulating. 

Conversely, this statement is concerned to protect only 
speech and discussion, in distinction from action. More ex- 
actly, it is concerned only with that discussion which genu- 
inely plays into the reasoned forming of public policy—imme- 
diate and passionate incitement to riot does not fall within 
its terms. For such incitement is action just as surely as the 


bloody violence that follows upon it. And so, equally, is the 
doctrinaire marshalling of armed or semi-military organiza- 
tions to reflect without question the commands of a foreign 
or a domestic leader. 






The classic illustration of the qualifications on free speech 
is that of Justice Holmes in the Schenck case. ““The most 
stringent protection of free speech would not,” he says, “‘pro- 
tect a man in falsely shouting fire in a crowded theater, and 
causing a panic.” Holmes uses this in terms of the test of 
clear and present danger. But it seems to me clear that the 
shouting would be equally reprehensible if it were true— 
what is really essential in the situation is such ordered dis- 
cussion as will most effectively meet the demands of the situ- 
ation. The paramount concern is not the truth or falsity of 
the fire-cry, but rather the inclusion of that announcement 
in an orderly procedure for getting the people out. Utter- 
ances that excite or terrify cannot fall within the protection 
of freedom of speech. 

Nor is this conception without backing in the opinions of 
American judges. The view of Learned Hand, in the 
Masses case during the last war, distinguished sharply be- 
tween “agitation, legitimate as such” and “direct incitement 
to violent resistance.” The distinction is not, indeed, between 
speech that urges action and speech that is merely descriptive, 
or predictive, or “academic.” Rather, it is between the com- 
municating of an idea or point of view to another mind 
and the direct stimulating of the other man to action. If 
the listener acts on his own volition, the speaker is not 
responsible even though he supplied ideas that played a part 
in that volition—as Chafee says, “A speaker is guilty of 
solicitation or incitement to crime only if he would have 
been indictable for the crime itself, had it been committed, 
either as accessory or principal.” And that this would meet 
the demand for definiteness is affirmed in Chafee’s assertion 
that “the tests of criminal attempt and incitement are well 
settled.” 

Here, then, we do have a formulation of civil liberties 
which is continuous with the assertion of national effective- 
ness and which is, within its terms, as definite and per- 
emptory as the declaration of natural rights. I cannot go 
on as I should like to indicate its application to specific pro- 
cedures in time of war or peace. But I do want briefly to 
suggest its implications for the part the government should 
play with respect to civil liberty. We often think of gov- 
ernment as obligated mainly to refrain from checking that 
liberty, or with hindering other hindrances to it. Those 
are of course very important obligations, and under them 
we need to be eternally vigilant against over-hasty war- 
time legislation or, for example, mob compulsion of official 
tokens of patriotic expression. On those topics the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice can speak with far 
more authority than can 1. What is further needed—and 
this is most important—is positive promotion by government 
of full and free participation by all in open discussion. This: 
carries with it, of course, immense responsibilities in the 
field of social and economic policy. “Men don’t talk much, 
sitting by the roadside” after being driven off their land, 
as Archibald MacLeish has very vividly said; they don’t 
talk well if they are pursued by economic insecurity or by 
the sense that society is as a whole against them. To pro- 
mote the civil liberties means to so reduce the strains and 
pressures in the economic system so that deliberation on it 
can really occur. More narrowly, such promotion means 
the securing and the protection of all shades of opinion. It 
means the bringing to the open forum of all opinion and 
especially those which dissent from the accepted national 
line. If we believe in democracy, it is not this open dis- 
cussion we have to fear, whether by pacifists or communists 
or fascists. They must be heard—and it is only as they 
are not heard that they can really threaten us. There are 
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times and topics, notably those of war, which may occasion 
an abbreviating or siortening of discussion as the need for 
immediate action requires it. As a community, we cannot 
insist upon an indefinite extension of the reflective process 
when the time for discussion is past. But if the matter 
is put this way, it still remains true that it is the process of 


thoughful activity by the community as a whole that is the 
significant thing. Action to preserve the country’s being has 
meaning only as it preserves the country as a thoughtful and 
deliberative human enterprise. And a theory of civil liberties 
which sees them as essential elements in that enterprise can- 
not and must not be changed. 


Are We Educating for National Defense? 


PLANES AND TANKS ALONE WILL NOT SAVE US 
By DR. JOEL H. HILDEBRAND), Professor of Chemistry, Dean of the College of Letters and Science 


University of California 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, August 23, 1940 


I 


E HAVE been accustomed in this country to regard 

“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” as rights 

so natural as to be almost automatically self- 
perpetrating. The majority of us, however, have now been 
shocked into realizing that our Bill of Rights is not alone 
sufficient to guarantee the maintenance of these privileges. 
We have seen enlightened, free nations engulfed one after 
another, by dictatorships that respect no rights standing in 
the way of their unbounded ambitions. Although this deluge 
of tyranny is still far enough from our own doors as to be 
invisible to the nearsighted, there are a good many who have 
come to see the folly of such assurances as that uttered not 
so long ago by a former chairman of our Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, that we could easily keep out of war 
by minding our own business, like the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The subsequent fates of these nations have served to 
pry most people loose from any such naive faith. Although 
there is a noisy minority still telling us that it might not 
rain and we should not bother to fix the roof until the storm 
actually begins, there is hope that the more farsighted will 
drown out this council of inaction and that we may be able 
to mend the roof now, so as to be prepared for rain whenever 
it comes. 

Our efforts to do this are, howewer, hampered by those 
who cry that the organization necéssary to carry out the 
repairs might become permanent and so we had better run 
the risk of getting wet than of having to get up at the 
whistle some morning when we might prefer to lie abed. 

It is a pitiful dilemma that is delaying effective action in 
Washington these days. Recent events have made it fairly 
clear, on the one hand, that a nation today cannot safely 
hope to defend itself by “a million men springing to arms 
over night.” Hitler has never yet given to his intended 
victims enough advance notice to permit arming from scratch. 
On the other hand, some are crying that if we train and 
equip an army in advance we will lose our freedom to a 
hypothetical domestic dictator. It looks as if a democracy 
is simply destined to go out of business for inability to defend 
itself. One would think that Uncle Sam, the once hardy 
pioneer, born in battle, had grown so feeble as to think of 
nothing better than ducking under the bed clothes, holding 
his breath and hoping the burglar would not notice him. The 
dictators are chuckling over these exhibitions of doubt of the 
vitality. ef democracy on the part of its last defenders. 

The paralysis of fear is the most threatening danger of 
all. We must have sufficient faith in our own freedom to 
make us bold in its defense. I have lived in Germany under 
Kaiser, Republic, and, briefly under Hitler, and have seen 
a good deal of other European countries. The United States 


of America is so far superior, despite great imperfections, 
in affording hope for better humanity, that any temporizing 
with its defense by all possible means would be one of the 
greatest tragedies in history. If the freedom to search for 
truth, whether in the press, the pulpit, the philosopher’s 
study, or the scientist’s laboratory is to survive here with us, 
in almost its last stronghold, we shall have to support it 
with all our resources, material, mental and moral. We must 
see as never before that an Athenian civilization can be long 
maintained only by citizens with Spartan qualities. When- 
ever a people become soft they become the prey of tougher 
barbarians. 

Now there are various ways of being tough. Tough talk 
is usually a mere cloak for tender courage. Tough bodies, 
on the other hand, are an important asset in national strength. 
We might do better in this respect. Athletics for the ma- 
jority is yelling in the grandstand. We take the elevator to 
ascend one floor and we jump into an automobile to go three 
blocks. 

Of still greater importance is tough character, sustaining 
high ideals. There is still more room here for improvement. 
The grandstand attitude has affected character. For example, 
a baccalaureate preacher recently assured his audience that 
they need do nothing about the threat of Hitlerism but 
simply trust the Lord to make everything turn out all right. 
They should just sit in the grandstand, as it were, and cheer 
while the Lord gives Hitler the quietus. One would think 
that a preacher who has undoubtedly drawn texts from the 
record of the Children of Israel might have noted that they 
usually used their faith in Jehovah as a support rather than 
as a substitute for their own initiative. David prayed for 
help but then marched out to battle with Goliath of Gath. 

But there is another element of national strength that has 
been far less stressed than most others and to which I invite 
your attention, namely, active intelligence, well fortified by 
knowledge. Faith may lead but to delusion, and a stout 
heart but to stubbornness, unless guided by intelligence. 
Tough moral fiber requires the support of a clear head. 
Integrity must extend to honest thinking and industry to 
hard mental effort. A soft head and a flabby character are 
partners. National strength requires not only strong muscles 
and sound characters but clear, vigorous minds. Education 
which produces these makes an essential contribution to 
national strength, one, fortunately, which is of value alike 
for peace or for war; alike for the welfare of the state and 
of the individual. 

Working effectively with one’s brain is not easy and there 
are several popular substitutes. One of these is sought in 
formulas derived in advance by someone else. You commit 
to memory just long enough to get by the emergency. A 
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formula is like a sausage machine. You feed the data into 
it, turn the crank and, lo, out comes the answer. You need 
not be able to construct or even to understand it. The 
method is quite easy but suffers, unfortunately, from two 
serious disadvantages. First, there are so many problems 
that it is impossible to remember all the formulas. Second, 
a new kind of problem pops up now and then for which no 
formula has been derived. Perhaps it is an electron which 
does not obey the laws for a baseball, or it may be a new 
disease, or a new international situation. If we cannot solve 
the new problem, it may be very serious. 

Another substitute for straight thinking is “intuition”. 
Women sometimes credit themselves with special powers of 
intuition and some men appear to think they share the gift. 
However, the reliability of intuition in either sex was well 
expressed by the man who defined a woman’s intuition as 
“that which tells her she is right even when she is wrong.” 
Other substitutes for clear thinking such as prejudice, passion 
and slogans are equally misleading. No, if education is to be 
effective in equipping one to meet new situations it must 
afford a great deal of practice in the processes of solving 
problems by scientific analysis. 

There is nothing mysterious about these methods. They 
are used in progressive business as in the research laboratory. 
They involve experiment, search for and selection of data, 
judgment, induction and deduction and particularly the un- 
prejudiced testing of conclusions. They are not modern 
inventions but their conscious, large scale application is dis- 
tinctly modern and the command we have gained, at least 
over the material world, is a direct result. An individual 
must be trained to his utmost capacity if he is to be prepared 
for a life bristling with new problems. 

Let us apply this touchstone to several stages of education. 
May I pause to say, since 1 have not come to pour weak tea 
today, that I assume sole responsibility for this speech. It 
has been neither censored nor approved by any official of my 
University. On the other hand, I am not in the position of 
a flier dealing with foreign affairs nor of a chemist discussing 
aviation; I have first-hand knowledge of all I shall discuss: 


II 


Let us begin, in view of the national emergency, with the 
education of military and naval officers, to whom war pre- 
sents unsolved problems of the utmost urgency and serious- 
ness. Here we immediately run afoul of another necessary 
element of military training—namely, discipline; not intel- 
lectual discipline but obedience to authority. This often 
conflicts with initiative and in that conflict discipline usually 
gains the upper hand. This is the way it works. An officer 
in a naval unit attached to a university was explaining to his 
class the tendency of a torpedo to deviate from a straight 
course. The explanation appeared to a senior student major- 
ing in physics to reverse the actual facts and he questioned it. 
Now an instructor in physics would welcome such intellectual 
initiative on the part of a student, but not that officer. He 
let it be distinctly understood that a cadet should not ques- 
tion the word of an officer. 

Again, an officer of the Chemical Warfare Service was 
standing during the last World War beside an American 
General who pointed to a distant wood, saying: “Look at the 
enemy advancing into that wood; I shelled that place with 
gas about eight hours ago.” The other asked what kind of 
gas. The Generai replied, “What gas? Oh, just gas.” Now 
a modicum of scientific insight would have revealed to a 
man properly trained the absurdity of confusing a true gas 
such as phosgene, which would drift away in the wind, with 
a so-called gas, such as mustard, which is scarcely more 
volatile than sewing machine oil and might remain for days. 









Ah, but you say, you can’t expect a field officer to be a 
scientist. But this general had been a professor of military 
science and tactics. Surely, he should have been able to 
appreciate a few kindergarten facts about the materials he 
was using. 

Again, a British chemist suggested the use of mustard gas, 
as early as 1915 but the army authority could not see it 
until, two years later, the Germans used it against them with 
terrible effect. Illustrations of this sort could be multiplied 
at length. 

This slowness on the part of many military and naval men 
to invent or even appreciate novel ideas is no original dis- 
covery of mine but has been deplored by members of both 
services. Admiral Sims once stated: “That military men are 
conservative admits of no doubt. Whether they are more so 
than civilians is beside the question. The important point 
is that their conservatism may be so dangerous that it is 
highly important that they should so train their minds in 
logical thinking as to eliminate or at least minimize this 
danger.” And again, in a minority report as a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the U. S. Naval Academy he said: 
“... it is an outstanding fact that the Navy has never 
initiated any one of the really fundamental reforms that were 
essential to bring it to its present efficiency. All of these 
reforms were forced upon the Navy from the outside; and 
in every case against determined opposition. And the Navy 
still resists perfectly legitimate criticism.” You will recall 
that Admiral Sims was not cordially regarded by some of 
his brother admirals. 

Such an attitude toward innovations is highly inappropri- 
ate in view of the long list of military successes that have 
been achieved by aid of new inventions. The war game can- 
not be counted upon to remain the mere maneuvering of 
troops on the field of battle, like the pieces on a chess board. 
Warfare may be expected to introduce new pieces that do 
not move in the orthodox ways adhered to by the historic 
pieces. To appreciate what I mean, try playing chess with 
the sudden addition, for example, of a piece that can move 
straight ahead, like a tank, capturing not one opposing piece 
at a time but several. There is nothing in a book to tell you 
how to adapt your game to the novelty. You have to figure 
it out for yourself. This kind of change happens frequently 
in war. 

Consider the Assyrian chariot; the pitchers, torches and 
trumpets used by Gideon’s small, highly selected army 
against the Midianites; recall the Greek phalanx; and the 
Roman legions designed to outmaneuver the phalanx; Hanni- 
bal’s elephants, and then the Roman device of disposing of 
them; recall the boarding bridges used by the Roman against 
the Carthaginian fleet. Consider the English long bow, the 
Monitor, the tank, the submarine, the varieties of smoke and 
gas each with its appropriate tactics; the technique of the 
now famous ski troops of Finland. Consider, finally, the 
airplane, whose full possibilities in the hands of the Germans 
were not foreseen by either the French or the British. You 
see, the main uses of the airplane in 1919 were reconnoitering 
and artillery fire control. We may well ask whether our own 
army and navy fully realize even now the extent to which 
war has become engineering. Our preparations till recently 
furnish but little evidence that they do. A press item reports 
350 fine riding horses at West Point but not a single tank. 
Why are bow and arrows overlooked, | wonder? 

I am not airing this subject to attack individuals. I have 
had pleasant personal relations with and high regard for 
many officers in both services. What I am criticizing is a 
system of education which is not productive of scientific 
thinking. Warfare is becoming more and more a matter of 
science and engineering, waged by the entire nation rather 
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than a professional class, and the nation must therefore be in 
a position to use its best brains and all of its technical and 
scientific knowledge. A successful military establishment is 
always tempted to rely on the methods it used in the last 
war. The French debacle shows how fatal this may be. 
‘The Germans, with no such handicap, invented and imposed 
a new game of their own. 

Even in the World War most of the new ideas came 
from Germany rather than from the Allies. We were busy 
much of the time devising defensive measures against novel 
German offense. This may be attributed in part to a far 
closer connection between the German government and lead- 
ing scientific and technical men of the country than existed 
in any other nation, and in part to the familiarity of scientists 
with military affairs resulting from universal service. I am 
opposed for this reason to exempting scientific students from 
military training. 

The training of officers for this kind of warfare cannot 
take place in institutions far removed from the creative and 
inquiring habit of mind. We hear now and then complaints 
that research distracts attention from teaching. This con- 
fuses real teaching with the mere retailing of facts or the 
entertainment of students too lazy or dull to masticate their 
own fodder. There can be no great teaching by men who 
have too little curiosity to explore the frontiers of the fields 
they presume to teach. An investigator is produced by con- 
tact not chiefly with records of long past discoveries but with 
the actual processes of exploration. Experience with these 
methods is far more important than mere knowledge of the 
results. The scientific departments of our best universities 
and our leading engineering schools are turning out students 
who have got something of this divine spark which a mere 
trade school cannot give. Our national defense would be 
vastly strengthened. if our military and naval academies 
became graduate professional schools for students recruited 
from the graduates of institutions of the type just referred to. 
The basic scientific and cultural training would be much 
sounder and the time necessary for the military training could 
be greatly shortened, permitting the larger output of officers 
which the present situation demands. 


Ill 


Let us next consider our colleges and universities. We 
may note first, that while our faculties and student bodies, 
fortunately, include valuable souls who work from inner 
rather than outer compulsion, nevertheless, since life in a 
university can be very pleasant, there are others whose ideal 
is to.“get by”. I think we can no longer afford to tolerate 
these idlers. While we propose to be even more solicitous 
than formerly to adjust new students to the greater rigors 
of university standards of work, and to allow for ill-health 
or self support, we shall not permit other students to remain 
long if they fail to meet the C-average required for gradua- 
tion. Most border-line students are able to meet higher 
standards if they must, and less attention on their part to 
the side shows and more to the main business should fit them 
better for life in the world just ahead. Training in the art 
of clear thinking can be had only by serious effort. 

I believe we must make more distinctions in the treatment 
of students of different grades of ability. A student .capable 
of rapid progress should be more fully released from what 
Stephen Leacock, in a wise recent book calls the “convoy 
system”, wherein everybody adopts the speed of the slowest. 
Although the temptation is especially strong in a large insti- 
tution to adopt uniform rules for everyone, this very size 
affords the possibility of greater variety of treatment, just as 
a city can cater to more differing tastes than a town. We can 
shift the emphasis from teaching to learning, from lectures 


to books and laboratories. There can be more effort to ap- 
peal to reason rather than memory; to ask questions which 
present problems. 

There are many other ways of increasing the contribution 
of the University to national strength, but since my time is 
limited and since I am in a position to agitate from within 
I shall pass on to a closely related problem. 


IV 


If the more advanced stages of education are to be suc- 
cessful they must receive well prepared material from below. 
This brings us to a consideration of the education offered in 
the schools. I shall begin by giving certain observations 
drawn from my own experience of teaching large freshman 
classes in chemistry in the University of California through 
a period of twenty-seven years. Frequent examination of 
the records of students by high schools has brought to light 
the fact that the preparation in different schools is very 
unequal. One large high school, for example, sent to the 
University in August, 1938, students so well prepared that 
58 percent received grades of A and B while only 2 percent 
received unsatisfactory grades of D, E, and F. The quality 
of instruction in the schools must bear the major responsi- 
bility for such enormous discrepancies. One may pertinently 
ask: Are the students from the latter school getting a square 
deal? Much is made in some schools now-a-days of develop- 
ing personality, making pupils happy, teaching them to “sell 
themselves,”’ and adjust themselves to life. But however well 
they may seem adjusted to the easy-going environment of 
the school, they often face serious readjustment when they 
learn that the standards set by the professions are far more 
severe than those required by the school. These standards 
are neither unreasonable nor unattainable for a large pro- 
portion of high school students. 

We have applied various tests of high school preparation 
and natural aptitude at the time of registration. Let us look 
at one of these tests. The first part was designed to bring 
out awareness of ordinary chemical environment. According- 
ly the student was expected to know that burning wood yields 
carbon dioxide and not natural gas; that air is composed 
mainly of oxygen and nitrogen; that the core of a lead pencil 
is made of graphite, not lead. A student with any natural 
aptitude picks up such information merely by keeping his 
eyes and ears open. 

In the second part of the test we gave a short paragraph 
describing the structure of an atom and asked the students to 
indicate, not even what the paragraph said, but merely the 
location therein of several of the main topics. It is one thing 
to read a story, another thing to read a scientific exposition 
and the student who has never learned to do the latter will 
have a hard time with any intellectual endeavor later on. 

The third part of the test was made up of such easy ques- 
tions as the sum of 2/5 plus 1/2; the placing of decimal 
points in easy long division; the square root of 64; the price 
of five eggs at thirty cents per dozen; the average speed of an 
automobile which traveled 70 miles in 1 hour and 45 minutes. 
These are all absurdly simple operations that anyone must be 
able to perform rapidly and accurately in order to cope with 
even elementary science in any of its branches but, what do 
we find? I have the paper of a graduate of a San Francisco 
high school who answered but two out of fifteen such ques- 
tions. Another, credited with grades of B in plane geometry 
and two courses in algebra answered correctly but three. 
Such operations should have been thoroughly mastered long 
before matriculation in the university. High school courses 
that fail in this aim should be designated not arithmetic, 
algebra, or geometry, but with more honesty, Kindergarten 
2, Uplift 1, Personality 4. Such training produces the kind 
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of clerk I once encountered in a bakers shop. I asked the 
price of some cup-cakes. She replied that it was three for ten 
cents. I said, “there are four of us at home tonight. I want 
four. She said in dismay, “Oh! I would not know how to 
sell you four!” 

What are the reasons for such miserable results? In the 
first place, there are not enough male teachers in our schools. 
This has been said by many others, but apparently not yet 
loud enough. Students taught until the age of eighteen 
chiefly by women are not well prepared for life in the existing 
world. ‘This is especially serious in mathematics and sciences, 
for our higher education bears witness, despite brilliant ex- 
ceptions, to the superior flair of men for these subjects. 
Further disadvantages of this preponderance of women teach- 
ers follow from the more rapid turnover among women and 
hence relative inexperience in teaching and also greater ex- 
pense to the state in maintaining the supply. The same 
money spent in making the profession more attractive to able 
men would promote both economy and efficiency. 

In the second place, the emphasis in teacher training has 
been misplaced from subject matter to methodology and ad- 
ministration and many teachers are assigned to teach subjects 
in which they have had no preparation whatever. This is a 
comforting possibility for those unable to meet the intellectual 
standards of rigorous subjects and has even been elevated into 
a brazen doctrine of mediocrity. 1 quote from one of its 
exponents: “A teacher does not need ever to have studied 
economics in order to give a good course in the subject. All 
that is needed is a teacher who is alert to the problems of 
the day, who is open-minded, who can stimu!ate pupils to 
bring economic problems to class for discussion, who permits 
and encourages free and open discussion of all controversial 
subjects, who instills into the pupils a spirit of tolerance for 
all views and a respect for the opinions of others and who 
shows in all discussion that he or she has at heart the solution 
of the economic ills of the day in a way that will restore 
prosperity and happiness to the whole people.” Such:a claim 
is, of course, a mere deification of ignorance. My subject, 
chemistry, for example, is mere a-b-c in comparision with 
economics and yet a high school teacher proposes to show the 
way to “restore prosperity and happiness to the whole people” 
without having ever studied economics. 

As a third factor in the situation I would name an over- 
emphasis in these early stages of education on what is called 
social science. Mathematics, science and language have been 
under attack by the educational theorists and administrators 
during recent years and have been displaced to a great extent 
by such courses as “personal management,” “social living,” 
“citizenship,” or something misnamed economics. The un- 
acknowledged basis for this is in part the fact that anyone 
can talk glibly about them. Strain on students, teachers and 
parents is largely avoided. Even grades are dispensed with as 
being “undemocratic.’”’ Why force anybody to exert himself. 
Does not the state owe everyone a living? 

The substitution of these subjects results also, in part, from 
the realization that our political, social and economic prob- 
lems are terribly pressing. The fallacy, however, consists in 
assuming that they are to be solved by ignorant teachers and 
minor children dabbling in them in high schools. I would 
rather trust the teacher of arithmetic to protect us from 
“thirty dollars every Thursday” than the teacher of a so- 
called social science. 

This shift of emphasis to social studies has resulted in 
large part also from a laudable desire to produce better 
citizens. It is time, however, to judge the change by its re- 
sults. Has it produced higher ideals; greater loyalty; more 
self-reliance ; a less self-centered outlook on life? I leave it to 
you to answer such questions. 


This preoccupation with social studies in school has led 
to a weakening of study in the essential tool of language, 
both English and foreign. I recently heard from a student 
dismissed from the university for low scholarship at the end 
of his freshman year. He blames his failure in foreign lan- 
guages to lack of instruction in English grammar in high 
school. One of my own sons told me while in junior high 
school that he liked Latin because it taught him something. 
He said, “You learn in Latin in a few days what an adverb 
is, but it takes a year in English.” Now it seems to me that 
the distinction between an adverb and an adjective is essen- 
tial to clear thought and expression but it appears to be 
rather hazy among our freshmen. I once quoted to such a 
student a remark I had heard made by another who said: 
“I thought I did pretty good in that exam and yet they 
flunked me.” ‘What was wrong,” I asked the first student, 
“with that sentence?” He considered for a moment and then 
said, “Well, ‘did’ was wrong, wasn’t it?” It is easy to see 
why students thus educated in school have difficulty in wrestl- 
ing with a paragraph on the structure of an atom. 

We have been told by the theorists that foreign languages 
should be largely abandoned because few people have any 
use for them and no one really learns them. There is truth 
in both of these statements but the answer is not to abandon 
foreign languages but to teach them so that they can be used. 
Not only is the sense of language, necessary for effective use 
of English, strengthened by study of a foreign language, but 
we should read foreign languages for other reasons. It 
would have been very salutary if a large number of our citi- 
zens had been able to read Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” in the 
original German. Command of the languages both of for- 
eign friends and potential enemies is sound strategy. Ger- 
man, since 1918, should never have had to struggle for a 
place in school curricula. It would doubtless help us im- 
mensely in the coming years if large numbers of us could 
read and speak Spanish not to mention Russian and Japanese. 

We should not forget that subjects differ greatly in value 
as intellectual training at the school stage. The results of 
reasoning in connection with a mathematical problem or a 
chemical analysis can be put to objective test. The teacher 
may even be corrected by the student. A youngster in ele- 
mentary school came home very late and his mother asked 
him where he had been. He replied: “It took me all this 
time to prove to the teacher that she was wrong.” “Did you 
succeed ?” his mother asked. “Of course,’ replied the little 
fellow, not in a boastful spirit but in the confidence engen- 
dered by sound reasoning. It is to the credit of the teacher 
that she allowed herself to be convinced. But that was arith- 
metic. What chance would he have had if it had been eco- 
nomics? The teacher might then have uttered the rankest 
nonsense without facing the bar of juvenile justice. 

A fourth factor in the weakness of much school prepara- 
tion is the domination of education by administrators and 
amateur philosophers. It used to be that a high school prin- 
cipal would have years of successful teaching experience, pre- 
ceded by training in an old-fashioned college that insisted 
upon a good deal of real scholarship. Now-a-days, however, 
there are back doors to administrative positions. One may 
secure a special credential to teach, say, physical education. 
Later on, if one is a good fellow, he easily slips into a princi- 
palship without ever having had any serious intellectual 
experience in his life. Or, he may prepare directly for a 
principalship and skip the teaching by devoting his attention 
largely to courses in school administration, given by profes- 
sors recruited from the ranks of school administrators rather 
than creative investigators. Now, in order to attract profes- 
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sional attention there are several pseudo-scholarly procedures 
that such a professor is tempted to adopt. He may circulate 
questionnaires. Or, he may think up a new word or slogan 
to serve as basis for a semi-evangelistic campaign to make 
over society. Recent years have witnessed a succession of 
words serving to stimulate volume in educational literature 
just as new styles stimulate sales of clothing. Such words 
as “integration”, “motivation”, “evaluation”, “progressive”, 
“core curriculum” has each had its day. A ponderous jargon 
is much used, reminding one of the excessively ornate wrap- 
ping often used to cover a cheap article. Let me give a few 
samples. Here is a definition of education. “It is the total 
procedure of reciprocating life-responses by which person- 
ality, institutional progress and civilization are achieved.” I 
wonder what that would be expressed in plain English? 
Again, listen to this: “Society consists of Persons plus Psycho- 
Social Processes plus the Products of these Processes, plus the 
Patterns which result from them. And the whole system 
of relationships between these factors is what the sociologist 
calls Culture.” If you can swallow that without choking, 
try this: “he Business of Education is to universalize the 
historico-scientific mindedness.” . . . ““The spreading of this 
histerico-scientific minedness is the process of enriching the 
social soil.””. These choice morsels of wisdom were extracted 
from an official document published, at your expense, gentle- 
men, by our own State Board of Education! 

‘The poor teachers have to put up with such nonsense, 
changing their methods to accord with the latest brain-storm 
of a principal or superintendent. One suffering teacher com- 
plains: “In my thirty-five years’ teaching experience, I’ve 
seen district superintendents come and go, and each time we 
got a new superintendent we introduced new methods. The 
word spread that he’s a bug on this, that, or the other thing, 
so we all placed red lines here, or we made a rush for the 
flash cards or we hastened to introduce the activity program 
... If our supervisors will change their tactics and give the 
teaching staff a chance, we'd have better schools.” 

Avain, a group of science teachers in Tulare and Kings 
Counties stated that, “Administrators in general, due likely 
to their disproportionate exposure to and contact with edu- 
cational theory, procedure, management, fads, fancies, and 
experiments, are ever in danger of minimizing or losing the 
fuller perspective and greater significance of departmental 
subject matter, and the problems of the classroom teacher in 
adequately building the student appreciations and_ back- 
grounds essential to meaningful and worthy educational 
progress. “Teachers are over-encouraged, if not required, to 
overload with courses in various and often theoretical or 
fanciful methodologies at the expense of confidence, and sat- 
isfaction in mastery, on the part of students. In this latter 
phase, and there only, is found worthy and lasting satisfac- 
tion in accomplishment for students and instructors alike.” 

Some of you doubtless read in the Saturday Evening Post 
of March 16 a vigorous article by a high school teacher. 
Note her reaction to domination by uneducated superintend- 
ents: “My own superintendent’s academic equipment is typi- 
cal; it is only roughly that of a college freshman. The re- 
mainder of his 200 credit hours are courses in administration 
and theory. He is a Ph.D.; his doctoral thesis, an imposing 
piece of scholarship, examines into the Optimum Window 
Area for a Classroom of ‘Twenty-five Pupils in the Junior 
High School. He knows nothing about English, the lan- 
guages, the humanities, or sciences. But he can and does tell 
us teachers exactly what methods to use in teaching all these 
subjects. 


“How many of us would employ a physician who had 
spent one year studying the diseases of the body and six more 
on How to Approach the Patient? How can my adminis- 
trator, so trained, be expected to examine critically, to evalu- 
ate intelligently, the newest movements in education? He 
doesn’t ; he can’t.” 

More than one thousand Colorado teachers believe that 
“the ‘newer’ education is cheapening the general quality of 
the education process”; that “education is being made too 
easy ; that “‘pupils do not have enough discipline in the school 
and the home,” and that “the school is spending too much 
time in trying to educate the ‘whole’ child, mentally, physi- 
cally, socially, and emotionally.” 

These teachers also asserted that “schools today are so 
over-crowded with extracurricular activities that it becomes 
necessary to shirk the formal subjects of the school, result- 
ing in a high degree of superficiality in reading and learning 
in general.” 

I have dealings with a good many high school teachers and 
I find among them a large proportion of well-prepared, earn- 
est, competent teachers, but they feel themselves dominated 
and hampered in their work by such principals and superin- 
tendents. ‘There is a remarkably fine teacher in a small 
school in this region who sends me annually only a few pupils 
but none of them fail and about half of them get A’s and B’s. 
This teacher came to my office one day and said: “Dr. Hilde- 
brand, my principal told me to go to a certain model high 
school,” which he named, “in order to learn the latest meth- 
ods of instruction. Now, Dr. Hildebrand, do you think that 
I am all wrong and that I should change my methods?” I 
said to him: “My dear fellow, I advise you to go back to 
your principal, to stick your chest out and your chin up, and 
to say ‘Mr. Principal, there isn’t a single thing which that 
school can teach me about teaching chemistry.’ ” 

These principals talk a great deal about democracy, but it 
does not seem to occur to them that the school staff might 
well be a more democratic organization. The president of a 
university does not tell members of his faculty just what and 
how they should teach, and the principals, as a class, are 
even less qualified to do this to their teachers. I suggest, gen- 
tlemen, that as citizens and parents you call off the adminis- 
trators and social theorists and give the teachers a chance! 
Don’t be scared by the big words of the theorists; they don’t 
mean anything. After all, administrative officers, like jani- 
tors, are necessary to keep the plant running but should be 
content to perform well their own duties without encroaching 
upon the business of the teachers. I should be allowed to 
say this without offense since | am a dean part of the time. 
I regard my professorship, however, as far more influential 
and important. 

Is it not time to realize that although turning the schools 
into kindergarten has been an amusing experiment in times 
of peace and plenty the serious outlook for our future de- 
mands a return to a more solid education. We should get 
back to work. Those who cannot work effectively with their 
brains should at least work with their hands. Overalls and 
aprons are as honorable as academic robes. Some-of our girls 
now devoting themselves to glamour would be happier if they 
cut their fingernails and learned at least to wash the dishes. 

J. B. S. Haldane, a distinguished British biochemist of 
Cambridge University, discussing the lessons of the World 
War, wrote prophetically: “If then in future wars we are to 
avoid gross mismanagement in high places, and panic and 
stupidity among the masses, it is essential that everyone learn 
a little elementary science, that politicians and soldiers should 
not be proud of their ignorance of it. . . . If we persist in 
the belief that we can be saved by patriotism or social re- 
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forms, or by military preparation of the type which would 
have sufficed in former struggles, we shall go down before 
some nation of more realistic views. 

“The Roman and Spanish Empires appear to have perished 
largely from intellectual torpor. Are we going to go the 
same way?” 

Is the United States of America to go the same way? We 
have exhibited in recent years an appalling amount of self- 
delusion. We deliberately turned our backs upon collective 
security. We destroyed the foreign commerce that makes at 
least business friends. We have achieved an isolation once 
thought splendid but now appearing very lonely. We elect to 
office politicians who urge the upholding of the Monroe Doc- 
trine one moment and oppose at another the means whereby 
Latin-American countries may be bound to us by practical 


ties. We commit our international policies to men who 
specialize in ignorance of foreign nations; men who preach 
that we may escape war merely by running away from it; 
men who tell the whole world that they do not intend to 
defend our land until an enemy has passed the three-mile 
limit. Such matters call for more hard thinking than they 
receive. 

The remedy I am urging can furnish only part of the 
vitality the nation needs for survival, but it is an essential 
part. Planes and tanks alone will not save us. We must 
become stronger not only in materials and in character but 
also in trained intelligence. This must be fostered by all 
possible means from childhood to old age, in school and col- 
lege, in industry, in business, in army and navy. If we are 
determined to survive we must educate for national strength. 


Selective Service Right Now 


LET’S NOT ENCOURAGE HITLER 


By GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON, Political Commentator and Formerly Director, N.R.A. 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System network, August 23, 1940 


WANT to talk to you about Selective Service—to raise 

the hundreds of thousands of men we need to protect 

our country in this deadly dangerous world. It is being 
stalled in Congress by small-time politics. Small-time— 
because both the great leaders Roosevelt and Willkie, have 
disdained petty political advantage on national defense. They 
are for selective service now. 

But a few members of both Houses, overlooking I think 
the sturdy patriotism and common sense of the American 
people, profess to fear for their own reelections if they vote 
against what they call the “traditional American volunteer- 
ing” and in favor of what they call the “dictatorial system 
of conscription”. 

These are the issues. I feel competent to discuss them, 
because under General Enoch H. Crowder, I planned the 
selective service system of 1917 and was in direct charge of 
its execution. 

The pending Burke-Wadsworth bill should be much im- 
proved. But it makes a start. Getting started on defense 
in this world of swift and deadly surprises is everything. 
These wasted days may now seem unimportant. They so 
seemed in early 1917 when, as now, people were bewildered 
because politicians wrangled. We, in the selective service 
system, didn’t wait. We set the system up before the law 
was passed. That saved just 60 days in the process of raising 
our armies. By revising the system we saved another 60 days 
in December, 1917. 

That didn’t seem very important in those deliberate days. 
But in March, 1918, when the Germans with a typical 
Hitleresque Blitzkrieg surprise drive broke the 5th British 
Army before the Channel Ports and smashed through the 
French toward Paris as far as Chateau Thierry, the months 
saved back in drowsy 1917 enabled us to rush a great 
American Army to France and turn certain defeat to over- 
whelming Allied victory. No man can foresee the tragic 
disaster of days lost now as they may appear in 1941— 
perhaps forever too late. 

We will never again be fools enough to send a single 
American mother’s son to double-crossing Europe. It isn’t a 
question of that now. It is a question of double-crossing 
Europe threatening us. With our strength of men and re- 
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sources we can take a defensive position which nobody will 
ever dare threaten—but we can’t do that if we delay in 
utilizing every minute of these precious days of comparative 
peace and respite. We can’t do it, if our experience in the 
World War and the complete collapse of nation after nation 
in this war hasn’t taught us that, in this terrible new motor- 
ized, mechanized, lightning war, time is of the very essence 
of our safety and that the peoples who sleep on their oppor- 
tunity are lost. 

Even more than in 1917 and °18, four months lost in 
Congressional thumb-twiddling and political jockeying now, 
or four months saved in realistic common-sense American 
efficiency may be the difference between the safe existence of 
our nation and our way of life and its destruction at the 
hands of the most ruthless conquerors that ever ravaged an 
innocent and unoffending people. 

Just passing an Act of Congress will no more get men 
than it will get tanks and airplanes. While the kind of 
organization we set up in 1917 can begin to select men in a 
few weeks, it can’t get into its full scientific and equitable 
efficiency in less than four months—not until registration and 
classification of millions are complete. Add to those four 
months whatever additional time is taken in Congressional 
wrangling now and you can get a fair measure of the danger 
of political legislative trifling in the face of a world aflame 
with the greatest menace this country has ever known. It is 
a deliberate risking of the only kind of defense that can keep 
us from being drawn into this inhuman war for the destruc- 
tion of our democracy—the last best hope of earth. 

To keep the “traditional American system of volunteering” 
is the excuse. That system isn’t traditional. From our 
beginning, we have nearly always had to abandon it because 
it never has worked in any major war in our history. In our 
Revolution the colonies that did their part in full had to 
reject it and take up outright, brutal conscription—which is 
far from what is now proposed. 

We tried “traditional volunteering” in 1812. Washington 
was burned and Detroit surrendered. We used fixed-term 
volunteers in the Mexican War and they left General Scott 
stranded between Vera Cruz and Mexico City. Both sides 
tried traditional volunteering in our War among the States 
—and both had to abandon it to avoid disaster. 
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We gave volunteering full scope in 1917 until December 
Ist. The flow of men just petered out. No one can argue 
that if we had not abandoned it then for full and vigorous 
selective service, the first World War would have been dis- 
astrously lost to the Allies and to us before the Summer 
of 19158. 

Up to the World War, conscription was a hateful thing. 
It was enforced by bureaucrats and political soldiers upon 
citizens whose names were drawn from jury wheels without 
regard for their responsibilities to dependents and the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. It was full of favoritism, graft, 
purchase of exemptions, bounties and hiring of substitutes. 
That was military service enslaved by press gangs. It de- 
graded the conscript, abused and affronted his family and was 
a reproach to democracy. 

Selective service is not conscription in any such sense. 
Recent political ballyhoo has been that it is a step toward 
dictatorship. If it were, I wouldn’t be urging it. In 1917 
there was no power in Washington or anywhere else in 
America with authority to take or defer the taking of any 
man—except the local boards of his neighbors on questions 
of dependency and the district boards on other questions. 
It was of the very essence of traditional American democracy 
in decentralized local self-government. I see no disposition 
in Congress or the Executive to depart from the proved 
perfection of the 1917 law. 

Our need for men now is relatively so much smaller and 
the number of available men so much larger that if we 
register all those between 18 and 60 and then classify them 
according to their relative obligations to families and em- 
ployment, our selection now can be made with no harsh 
invasion whatever of domestic, economic and educational 
relations. We can get our men for training in the fairest, 
gentlest and most humane and sympathetic system ever known 
on this earth. 

I rub my eyes and look back at 1917 like a Rip Van 
Winkle waking from a 23 years’ sleep. Every single one of 
these objections and all this political fenagling were tried 
then. Every hearer who is old enough to remember will 
bear me out that when this most democratic and scientific 
system of selecting man-power moved into execution before 
our people's eyes, that clamor died in a month. Selective 
service proved our most respected, popular and successful 
effort of the World War. So great was the country’s satis- 
faction and acclaim that I never expected to live to see the 


day again when its principles would even be questioned. 
It is a system not only for the protection of the country but 
for the protection of families, farms, homes and factories 
from impulsive action by immature boys at the emotional 
pressure of fifes, drums, and eagle-screaming oratory on the 
one hand and sneers, innuendos, and the near blackmail of 
high pressure recruiting drives on the other. 

Another unbelievable outcome is that Congress and the 
country should demand the spending of unlimited billions 
for the new and horribly scientific weapons of modern 
mechanized war and then hesitate to man those weapons with 
the kind of specialists who can be trained and provided in 
this way and in no other. If we can’t train the expert 
specialists we might as well save our money for the machines 
and sit here helpless—as Poland sat, or Belgium and even 
France—and let Hitler’s mechanical monsters roll and fly 
over us in the same blood-bath of destruction. It is incredi- 
ble folly. 

That training is a protection to our country but it is as 
vitally necessary for the protection of our soldiers. Sending 
untrained boys with or without modern armored, motorized 
and mechanized implements of war against such specialists as 
Hitler has in such machines is just like sending naked Indians 
im canoes armed with bows and arrows out against a first- 
class battleship—mass murder for them, certain disaster for 
their country. 

We must lose no more time in political monkey-business 
and legislative piffing. This is no experiment. We have the 
complete and successful 1917 and ’18 experience. It is only 
necessary to take up where we left off there. 

As Woodrow Wilson said of that effort: 

“Tt is a new manner of accepting and vitalizing our duty 
to give ourselves with thoughtful devotion to the common 
purpose of us all. It is in no sense a conscription of the 
unwilling; it is rather, selection from a nation which has 
volunteered in mass. It is no more a choosing of those who 
shall march with the colors than it is a selection of those 
who shall serve an equally necessary and devoted purpose in 
the industries that lie behind the battle line.” 

Let’s not encourage Hitler’s Nazi philosophy by any 
further fumbling with the established superior efficiency of 
America in both war and peace. Let’s prove in 1940 against 
him, as we proved in 1918 against the Kaiser, that our de- 
mocracy can defend against any form of autocracy on earth. 
Let’s start now. 


The Bar and the Public 


A GOOD WORD ON BEHALF OF LAWYERS 


By HARRISON TWEED, member of the firm of Milbank, Tweed & Hope; President of the 
Legal Aid Society of New York 
Delivered over Brooklyn Broadcasting Station, August 17, 1940 


HE name of this organization, the American Bar 

Association, is misleading. It would better have been 

“American Lawyers Association”. Then, at least, 
everyone would have known what its membership consists 
of. Its name is taken from the traditional designation of the 
legal fraternity. In the old-time courtrooms a bar separated 
the public from the lawyers and another one separated the 
lawyers from the judge. Thus it came about that lawyers 
were referred to as the “Bar”, just as judges were referred 
to as the “Bench”. This designation—Bar Association—has 
nothing whatever to do with drinking by the lawyers, of 


which it must be admitted—in the past, of course—a con- 
siderable amount was done by such famous barristers and 
bottlemen as the younger Pitt. 

Well, this association of lawyers was organized some 62 
years ago—in 1878—at Saratoga Springs, then, as now, a 
great place for horse racing and conventions. The Associa- 
tion has about 30,000 members. Its constitution proclaims 
its purposes with the grandiloquence common to the consti- 
tutions of almost all organizations, so I shall not quote them. 
In general, the purposes of the Association are to do those 
things which it is appropriate for an organization of lawyers 
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to do. If lawyers were as bad as many of the public think 
they are, this Association would do nothing except serve the 
interests of the lawyers at the expense of the community. If 
lawyers were as good as they sometimes purport to be when 
they meet together, this Association would do nothing except 
serve the interests of the community at the expense of the 
lawyers themselves. The truth, as usual, lies somewhere in 
between. Some of the things which the American Bar Asso- 
ciation does are in the interests of the lawyers. But that 
seems fair enough, because if the lawyers don’t look out for 
themselves, it is perfectly certain that no one else will. 
Many of the things which the Association does are indisputa- 
bly in the interests of the public. But lawyers should not 
claim too much credit for that because, in the nature of 
things, the business of being a lawyer is affected with a public 
interest. It is the duty of lawyers to see to it that the law 
consists not merely of rights and obligations, but of the sort 
of rights and obligations which will make the world a place 
in which people may live together in safety and happiness. 
If the law stutters and blunders in its course, that is under- 
standable and forgivable. Even an individual, given com- 
plete freedom of choice and action, does not know exactly 
how to achieve thorough satisfaction. Certainly, then, the 
law may be excused for its failure to attain immediate 
perfection. 

The Bar Association through its membership, its commit- 
tees and its conventions attempts to clarify the law. The 
great difficulty which arises in fixing the legal signposts is 
the conflict between the desire for certainty, so that a man 
may know definitely what his rights and duties are, and the 
desire for flexibility, so that the law may change to meet 
new situations and conditions. The law cannot at the same 
time be both absolutely certain and thoroughly flexible. The 
best that can be hoped for is that the signposts will be 
reasonably fixed in their location and at the same time 
readily movable when a change in the path is called for. 

In connection with what lawyers call “judicial procedure” 
and what laymen call “the rigmarole of the courts’, com- 
mittees of the Association have tried their best to simplify 
and expedite. It is true that the law’s delay is still a 
grievance. This is partly due, as Professor Radin has said, 
to “its presence in Hamlet’s soliloquy as one of the most 
typical of life’s miseries and one of the most potent of the 
impulses to suicide”. It is also partly due to the conviction 
which everyone who is in a controversy has that he is right 
and the other fellow wrong. Therefore, any delay seems a 
denial of justice. If litigants would remember that one of 
them must be wrong, they would be more patient in await- 
ing judgment. 

The American Bar Association has fought hard to secure 
higher standards of education as a condition of the right to 
practice law. Historically, the law has always been a so- 
called “learned profession”. Probably this is responsible for 
a considerable part of the general dislike of lawyers. For a 
man instinctively dislikes someone who knows more than he 
does, particularly if the other fellow calls attention to his 
learning, as, in the nature of things, lawyers must. But the 
need for learning on the part of lawyers is obvious. If they 
do not know the law and are not well trained in legal 
thinking, they will give bad advice and their clients will 
suffer. In the past the public has been inclined to think that 
the educational requirements are purely in the interests of the 
lawyers themselves and are undemocratic. But today the 
public is learning that democracy does not mean the right 
of each man to do just as he pleases but that, on the contrary, 
it involves restraints and obligations and the securing of per- 
mission, contingent upon proof of qualification, to do such 





things as drive an automobile, prescribe for the sick or give 
legal advice. 

A similar activity of the Association has to do with main- 
taining the standards of honesty and integrity among prac- 
ticing lawyers. The cases in which lawyers have been false 
tc their clients are so few that they have not even aroused 
criticism. The basis of the general criticism of lawyers has 
been that in serving their clients they resort to improper 
and dishonest practices. The ordinary layman cannot under- 
stand why 2 man who is guilty of crime should be entitled 
to the services of a lawyer in his defense. The answer, of 
course, is that no man can be deemed to be guilty of crime 
until that has been proved to the satisfaction of a jury. It is 
the duty of the lawyer to insist that the guilt of his client 
be fairly and fully proven. But the duty of the lawyer goes 
no further than that. It is not his duty to misrepresent or 
to permit his client to falsify. On the contrary it is his duty 
to insist that his client, as well as his witnesses, either refuse 
to testify or else tell the truth. Clearly it is difficult to draw 
the line up to which the lawyer must go in his client’s 
interest, but beyond which the public interest requires that he 
must not go. Thus, one of the most active committees of the 
Association is the so-called Committee on Legal Ethics, which 
determines particular questions submitted to it and lays down 
the general rules of professional conduct. ' 

Until quite recently it was the tradition of the Association 
that it should not interest itself in questions other than those 
of purely legal or professional importance—that it should 
not, for example, discuss or take a position upon questions 
which merge into the political and the economic. I think 
that the ice of this tradition was first broken in the considera- 
tion by the Association of the question of the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment which, as you may remember, pro- 
hibited the sale of alcoholic beverages. I am glad to say that 
the result was an overwhelming sentiment in favor of repeal 
and that this expression of opinion by the Bar Association 
had great influence in ending prohibition. 

Since then there have been other public questions on which 
the position of the Association has not been so popular. 
Admittedly lawyers are conservative. They believe in making 
progress slowly. That has been the history of the law. The 
law proceeds by trial and error only after experience has 
abundantly cleared the path. I do not believe that this con- 
servatism of lawyers is due, as is generally believed, to the 
fact that they work for those who can afford to pay and 
therefore have an interest in the preservation of the status 
quo. I think that the conservatism of lawyers is due to the 
fact that they have seen how easy it is to make mistakes and 
how often a line of thought which seems to promise perfec- 
tion actually leads nowhere. However this may be, there can 
be no doubt that the spread between the conservatism of the 
lawyers and the radicalism of the majority of the public is 
narrowing. Lawyers are anxious to regain the leadership 
which once was theirs and they are beginning to appreciate 
that no man can be a leader who walks backwards or stands 
still. 

It is a good omen that recently there has been organized 
the so-called Junior Bar Conference of the American Bar 
Association, membership in which is limited to lawyers under 
35 years of age. As was to have been expected this body has 
shown the energy and enthusiasm, the intelligence and in- 
genuity, the conviction and courage of youth. If these at- 
tributes can be merged with and mellowed by the experience 
of older men, the influence of the Association will be 
multiplied. 

One of the oldest of the standing committees of the Asso- 
ciation is the Committee on Legal Aid Work. In this country 
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‘there are millions of men and women who cannot afford to 
pay a lawyer, although they may be badly in need of legal 
advice in some civil matter or, worse than that, have been 
accused of crime. Th: »vroblem is to assure that these people 
shall have honest ana efficient advice and representation. I 
venture to say that at least half the lawyers in the United 
States help at least one poor man or woman every year 
without compensation of any sort. But that unorganized and 
informal sort of help is not enough. Many of the poor do 
not know a lawyer to whom they can turn and it is impossi- 
ble that every lawyer on every occasion shall be able and 
willing to contribute his time and energy without compensa- 
tion. This is particularly true in the larger cities where 
there is less contact between the poor and the lawyers and 
where the pressure of life is more acute. The remedy which 
has been devised is the organization of so-called Legal Aid 
Societies or Bar Association Committees, which either main- 
tain an office with a staff of salaried lawyers or refer cases 
to volunteer lawyers, so that the poor may secure the best 
of service, without cost or for a purely nominal charge. 

At the time of the organization of the American Bar 


Association Committee on Legal Aid Work twenty years 
ago, there were only forty such organizations in this country. 
Today there are about 120. Last year these organizations 
took care of 274,000 applicants for legal help. Unfortunately 
such organizations do not exist in every locality where they 
are needed. The work of the Association consists primarily 
in stimulating the organization of new societies and in im- 
proving the efficiency of those already in existence. Besides 
this the Association has been active in promoting the estab- 
lishment of Small Claims Courts in which the poor may 
secure justice without the expense of a lawyer, and in draft- 
ing and advocating legislation protecting the poor from some 
of the evils to which they are peculiarly subject, such as 
mu'cting by loan sharks and installment sellers. 

I must be faithful to my client. I submit that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has justified its existence by its honest 
and intelligent efforts to clarify the law, raise the standards 
of professional education and ethics and improve the adminis- 
tration of justice. If further justification be necessary I refer 
you to the Bible which says: “In a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom.” 


The Challenge of Today 


IT’S HIGH TIME FOR SCHOLARS TO QUIT THEIR IVORY TOWERS 
By DR. WILLIAM F. LINGLEBACH, Professor of Modern History, University of Pennsylvania 


Delivered before the Commencement Class of the Pennsylvania College of Arts and Sciences, 
Philadelphia, June 12, 1940 


N these days of war and unspeakable tragedy the chal- 

lege to the graduates of American universities and 

colleges is imperative. Never before have such large 
issues, domestic and foreign, confronted civilization. But if 
the challenge and the responsibilities are great, so also are the 
opportunities. Opinion about military intervention abroad 
varies greatly, but there can be no difference of opinion on 
our duty to take up the torch of western culture from the 
hands of a devastated and war-torn Europe. Equally obvious 
is the fact that if we are to do so with success we need a 
clear understanding of the objectives of our own democracy. 
This is so important that they should be set up as a state- 
ment of faith—a sort of credo—for American democracy in 
a world that has somehow lost its bearings. First, would be 
the truth that right is still right despite any temporary victory 
of might; second, that government by law is the essence of 
democracy.and must at all hazard be maintained; third, that 
the guarantee of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
involves a greater degree of economic security and social jus- 
tice than has been thought necessary heretofore; and fourth, 
that some day, somehow, a real federation of nations will 
arise, and law replace war in international relations. 

To the historian who, on an occasion like the 200th anni- 
versary of the beginnings of a great university, looks back 
over the past to see what light it may throw on the present, 
and perhaps on the horoscope of the future, these objectives 
stand out as the goal toward which western civilization has 
been striving ever since from the days of Plato and the acad- 
emia. Loyalty to them and to the principles they imply, must 
be the ultimate test of policies and ideologies and the touch- 
stone of true greatness in statesmanship. 

If Benjamin Franklin were to return and preside over this 
Commencement, as he used to do over the deliverations of 
the Board of T’rustees of the Academy from 1749 to 1756, 


he would recognize them at once as of the things that are 
enduring,—fundamental in human relations for all time. 
This is the more remarkable because in nearly all other 
respects things have changed so since his day that he would 
find himself a bewildered stranger in the city of his adoption. 
He would find a world as different from the one he left one 
hundred and fifty years ago as was his own from that of 
Moses and the Pharaohs. The great revolution in the physi- 
cal world, which has rushed civilization into an era of un- 
paralleled revolutionary upheaval and transition, was in its 
early beginnings when he died an old man in 1790. In 1740, 
the revolution hadn’t even begun. It was not until 1769, 
nineteen years later, that Watt invented the steam engine 
and so started the age of steam and machine. Since then, 
the age of electricity, the electric dynamo and the combustion 
engine have appeared, and physicists tell us that we are on 
the frontiers of an age in which power will be supplied by 
tiny electrons or the illusive cosmic-rays. 

On all sides there are new frontiers of science and of 
human welfare, with alluring potentialities. Physics offers 
new sources of energy; the radio and the cinema are being 
enriched by television and three-dimensional sight and sound ; 
there are new frontiers in bio-chemistry; in dry farming and 
soilless agriculture; in synthetic vitamins; in birth control 
and in selective breeding; in medicine and the cure of disease ; 
and in many other fields. | 

The progress of science and invention during the 170 
years since Watt put the steam engine to work, has been so 
rapid, and the current change in the physical and material 
world so swift and powerful, that economic and political 
institutions ha e fallen far behind, causing an appalling lack 
of adjustment. This “cultural lag,” or delayed and inade- 
quate adjustment of political, economic and social ideas and 
institutions to the new physical world, would strike the 
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experienced eye of Franklin as one of the gravest dangers to 
our civilization. He would be shocked at the plague of wars 
that have afflicted the peoples of the western world since his 
time—the twenty-five years of warfare of the French Revolu- 
tion and of Napoleon, our own Civil War, the World War, 
and now the inferno of mechanized and scientific war of 
today. What, he would ask, has become of William Penn’s 
plan for a Federation of Europe and the peaceful settlement 
of international and domestic difficulties? What of the 
appeal to reason and common sense of Eighteenth Century 
Enlightenment? What of the idealism and sacrifices of the 
World War, and the opportunities of 1919, the greatest in 
recorded history? 

The world war left Europe anemic and sick. The de- 
struction of life and property was so colossal that even the 
victors staggered under the losses and heavy burden of debts 
and reconstruction. After such a war a just peace could per- 
haps not be expected to be made and none was. But of all 
the mistakes of the peace conference, one of the most fatal 
was the failure to incorporate in the settlement the principle 
embodied in the second of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, namely, the “removal, so far as possible, of economic 
barriers.” 

Day by day the size of the earth has been shrinking, bring- 
ing peoples nearer together, and making them more inter- 
dependent. The prompt report of the news from all parts 
of the world has become so much a matter of fact in our 
daily life that we forget that in 1740 the events of the war 
of the Austrian Succession became known in America only 
after months had passed. Nor had conditions changed mate- 
rially in this respect by 1840, the year in which the Germans, 
aroused by a threat from Tiers to ceazr up the treaties of 
1815, wrote their three patriotic songs. By contrast the 
whole world today learns almost immediately of the tragic 
and breath-taking developments of the war in Europe. ‘To 
this close relationship in the sharing of news and ideas has 
been added an equally intimate interdependence in the 
world’s economic life. New industries and new processes of 
manufacture have developed which call for an unimaginable 
variety of materials from the most widely scattered parts of 
the earth. In turn, the products thus produced seek world 
markets. This calls for a unified world economic system 
which, if neglected, will invite a relapse into semi-barbarism. 
Yet this is precisely what has happened. Despite the obvious 
dangers, government after government in the post-war years 
sought the remedy for economic ills in policies of self- 
sufficiency and the unbearable straight-j;ackets of economic 
nationalism. 


Even the democracies, our own included, returning to pre- 


war imperialism, found themselves carried along by the rising- 


tide of nationalism and the drift toward totalitarianism. 
Magnanimously we renounced all claims to the spoils of vic- 
tory, washed our hands of the League of Nations, and in 
spite of having emerged from the war as a creditor nation 
stressed our attitude of detachment by a protective, almost 
prohibitive tariff. All during the “fatuous twenties, we 
deluded ourselves with visions of an idyllic economy in which 
cake was had and eaten too. Then came the great crash of 
1929, the end of our loans, and also the end of a decade of 
the courtship of Cinderella without thought of the inevitable 
stroke of midnight. The disillusionment following the crash 
was well-nigh universal. Alarm and fear gripped govern- 
ments as they saw institutions tremble or collapse under its 
impact. Panic reigned, and in the feverish excitement of 
readjustment, country after country sought security in meas- 
ures of economic exclusiveness and self sufficiency. A veri- 


‘driven into new and dubious channels. 






table stampede of nationalistic tariffs, including our own 
Hawley-Smoot measure, appeared, followed by quota and 
barter systems, exchange control and the depreciation of 
national currencies. 

International trade and intercourse of all kinds were 
Even money and 
capital, which had been the most international of all our com- 
modities in pre-war days, was brought under nationalistic 
direction, its export and import subjected to government 
regulation, and its free flow restricted. Country after coun- 
try went off the gold standard. Even Great Britain was 
swept into the current, Mr. Chamberlain announcing the 
departure from the sacred tradition of British finance in the 
simple but significant words: ‘England has gone off gold.” 
The abandonment of free trade for protection and trade con- 
trol quickly followed, and England, too, was forced to move 
toward a semi-totalitarianism in commerce, industry, public 
utilities and even agriculture. We depreciated the dollar to 
stimulate exports, and today we continue to pay thirty-five 
dollars an ounce instead of the world price of twenty-three, 
for foreign gold, and then bury it somewhere in Kentucky. 

This interference with the free flow of capital and goods 
was gradually extended to other things. Previous to 1914, 
emigration from European countries had been relatively free. 
Soon after the World War, however, barriers against the 
immigration arose on all sides, creating new and dangerous 
problems of population pressure. Realizing that the free 
lands had all been occupied, that the so-called last frontier 
had gone and the melting-pot had not been functioning ade- 
quately, even we felt it necessary to partially close our doors 
to immigrants and reduced the number of possible arrivals 
from over a million a year to a little over 150,000. Other 
countries with large open spaces and rich natural resources, 
like Canada, followed our example. 

At the same time, certain European governments began to 
restrict the flow of population outward. Although greatly 
overpopulated, Italy and.Germany adopted the paradoxical 
policy of preventing emigration. A whole series of restric- 
tive controls was developed through passport regulations, 
laws against taking money out of the country, heavy taxes 
on property left behind by the emigrant—and in the case of 
Russia, military guards on the frontiers. 

Into these curiously contradictory policies still another, 
equally paradoxical, was interjected. While the non-Euro- 
pean nations were closing their frontiers to immigration and 
European countries restricting emigration of their nationals, 
intolerance an” -ersecution of racial and political minorities 
drove hundreds of thousands from the homelands into exile. 
Forced migrations and the pitiful flight of despairing, home- 


‘less refugees replaced the hopeful migrations of the nine- 


teenth century. 

It is all most perplexing and paradoxical. “One set of 
men,” says Staley, “build tunnels through mountains, span 
oceans with steamships and planes, develop better engines of 
transport, erect industrial enterprises designed to use the 
products of far places. Another set of men erect barriers 
to increase the cost of transporting goods from one place to 
another, devise new means of keeping capital within national 
boundaries, restrict the movements of persons and even slow 
down the interchange of ideas.” 

“For the first time in the history of the West,” says Dr. 
MacLeish, “frontiers are armed not only along the rivers and 
the mountains and the boundaries of nations, but across the 
common earth of culture, the free land that was never fenced 


before.” 


In the meantime, overpopulation in western Europe, the 
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rise of the masses, and unemployment under the lash of 
machine production, have become more and more pressing. 
Labor displacement and unemployment on a scale unknown 
to history intensified the conflict between capital and labor. 
Hence, while jobs are still waiting for most college and uni- 
versity graduates, general unemployment becomes steadily 
more alarming. Particularly distressing is the fact that the 
younger generation can’t get work. Among our own ten 
million unemployed, there are over three million young peo- 
ple between the ages of 18 and 21, recent graduates of our 
high schools, who have never had the thrill and the satisfac- 
tion that comes with a real job. Instead, if the records are 
correct, they are subjected to the worries and temptations 
of involuntary idleness, for an average of more than two 
years. How can we expect them to live up to the ideals of 
good citizenship? How can they be persuaded that the 
promised economic security, a job after graduation, is not a 
gold brick, accompanied by an “April Fool, young man?” 
Your generation will have to find the answer. Possibly a 
shorter working day and week with education for leisure may 
help. But to those who walk the streets Fascism offers at 
least the dignity of discipline. 

Unemployment is, however, only one of the questions con- 
fronting you. Even the ominous rumblings of war and the 
ruthless destruction of European democracies casting heavy 
shadows over our national life, cannot eliminate the serious- 
ness of other problems, such as farm relief, industrial de- 
pression, the disputes between labor and capital, and the 
alarming increase in expenditures and taxes. 

Ordinarily, these matters would receive our undivided 
attention in a Presidential election year. But war has inter- 
vened and the issues have become obscured and confused by 
what is happening in Europe; once again domestic questions 
are being neglected because foreign wars have suddenly be- 
come of such tragic importance. Day by day we follow with 
breathless anxiety the progress of events abroad, in which 
science and inventive genius, utilized with diabolical ruthless- 
ness for the destruction of human life and happiness, threaten 
to destroy civilization altogether. When Hitler seized 
Prague, in March of 1939, thereby repudiating all basis for 
confidence and cooperation, we realized that war and aggres- 
sion would be the logical sequel to Nazi intolerance and perse- 
cutions. The peremptory demand for Danzig and the Corri- 
dor, the Blitzkrieg in Poland, the war with England and 
France, the trampling of the German war machine over 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France followed 
in rapid succession. A totalitarian, mechanized war, with an 
orgy of violence and bloodshed that leaves us speechless, has 
brought to an end the era of Versailles and leaves Europe 
we know not where. 

The devastating effect on learning and culture are appal- 
ling. Several years ago I visited the University of Cracow 
with its beautiful quadrangle in which stands the monument 
of Copernicus. I was impressed by the eager body of stud- 
ents and the devotion of the faculty, some of whom | knew 
well. In December last, I was shocked: by a letter, ad- 
dressed to American scholars, from several of the older mem- 
bers of that group, telling how immediately after the 
conquest of Poland the entire faculty was sent to a German 
concentration camp near Berlin. Referring to the fate of 
higher education in his report to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
President Fosdick says, “The University of Warsaw has 
ceased to exist—the entire Polish faculty of the University 
of Cracow is in a concentration camp. The Polish members 
of the faculty of the University of Vilna have been dismissed. 
Scarcely a year ago, the Moors, fighting for Franco in Spain, 


entrenched in the ruined University of Madrid, used the 
books from the University Library as defenses in their rifle 
pits.” Since then the great Library of Louvain, rebuilt by 
American money after the World War, has again been 
burned. One hesitates to think of the fate of the Universi- 
ties of Leyden, Amsterdam and Utrecht, or the great insti- 
tutions of learning in Belgium. “The University of Prague 
has been shut up by the German government. * * * The 
institutions comprising the University of London have been 
uprooted and scattered over a wide area in Southern England. 
The 20,000 student population of the University of Paris has 
shrunk to 5,000. In all countries, whether combatant or non- 
combatant, the undiscriminating necessities of military mo- 
bilization have decimated faculties and student bodies alike.” 
What new tragedies will the Report for 1940 reveal ? 

To many this “intellectual blackout” is one of the most 
alarming aspects of modern war. Science and learning, like 
cultural life in the Thirty Years War, is being destroyed. 
After the present war has come to an end, darkness will con- 
tinue over Europe for years. Poverty, fear, despair and hate 
will long perpetuate the intellectual night. An entire gen- 
eration of young men, the best, will not be there to carry on. 
That is something even the best of peace treaties, should we 
be so fortunate as to get them, will not remedy. 

Fortunately, we are as a nation becoming more and more 
conscious of our responsibilities. Now that we have been 
thoroughly aroused by events of the war in Europe we are 
reacting in a typically emotional manner. In less than a 
month we have voted over five and a half billion dollars for 
military training and equipment in our defense program. 
But in all the discussions only a few voices have been raised 
on how to spend it wisely. If there ever was a time for clear 
thinking and plain speaking, it is now when we are about to 
launch the greatest military program of history. At a time 
when the discoveries of science and invention interject them- 
selves so unexpectedly and with such revolutionary potenti- 
ality into war, it should be a matter of first concern to stimu- 
late science and learning, lest our great defense program 
become outmoded before it is completed. 

Another and in the long run, an even more important 
aspect of the program, lies in the danger lest the heavy in- 
crease in taxes for armaments lead to the short-changing of 
our schools. Retrenchment in that direction is fraught with 
serious danger, calculated to undermine democracy by 
neglect. Autocracies may find this feasible, but democracies 
cannot afford it. The basis of democracy must always be 
an intelligent citizenship, and that in turn is dependent on 
education of the right sort. And when I speak of education 
of the right sort, I do not mean that all is well with our 
present program, nor that many of the thousands educated 
to white collar jobs would not today be happier if they had 
had vocational training. Admirable as our great public and 
private schools are, there is admittedly a great waste of time 
and money in the indiscriminate standardization of the out- 
put, and the acceptance of the idea that society owes the same 
kind of education to all alike. What I mean by “education 
of the right sort” is something very different, something very 
simple—nothing less than the inculcation of those homely 
virtues of hard work, self-discipline, honesty and fair play, 
which Benjamin Franklin stressed in his Proposals for the 
Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. 

At a dinner in honor of Einstein, Lord Haldane congratu- 
lated the great scientist on the achievement of having elimi- 
nated the straight line from physics, and then added, “There 
is, however, one straight line even science can’t remove. It 
is the straight line of truth and honesty.” This simple truth 
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should in some way become axiomatic with our young people. 
Then things going on in international, national, and often 
in the private life of today, would be summarily relegated to 
the class of things that just aren’t done. History is replete 
with illustrations of great causes, institutions and nations 
going down because of the absence of moral fiber, the thing 
called character, something which cannot be acquired sud- 
denly, but only with long training and sound habits of 
thought and action. 

Antecedent to the present war now raging in Europe was 
a system of education of the youth in all the dictator states 
innoculating them with the ideals of Communism, Fascism, 
or Socialism, coupled with bigotry, intolerance and the wor- 
ship of force. By contrast, we of the democracies, clung to 
scholarly objectivity or intellectual apathy in times that 
called for righteous indignation and the rods of the Master 
on the backs of the money changers in the Temple. Accord- 
ing to Dr. MacLeish, we are “The Irresponsibles.” ‘The 
leadership exercised by scholars when Erasmus, Milton and 
Voltaire attacked the evils of their day, was lost. Universi- 
ties and colleges, scholars, writers and educators failed to 
rise to their calling. Right attitudes—what the Greeks call 
the ethos of state of mind—so sorely needed today in the 
defense against the attacks upon the decencies of western 
culture by men “who consider moral justification unneces- 
sary,” were not formed. 

Although late in the day, it is high time for scholars to 
quit their “ivory towers” for the market place, and join men 
and women of every rank to take up the torch of civilization 
from a Europe weakened from the terrible bloodletting of 
another war. If we fail, western culture is doomed and the 
Decline of the West will become a reality. Another race of 
men will rise to take our place, and the fatalism of Spengler 
and the pessimism of Schopenhauer will be vindicated. 

Despite this and the catastrophic events in Europe, how- 
ever, there is a more hopeful outlook, one suggested by Presi- 
dent Gates this morning. The great possibilities of the wise 
use of the means science and invention have put at our dis- 
posal for better and more comfortable living should arouse 
your enthusiasm and fire your imagination. I'f man can con- 
quer nature as he is doing, he should also be able to prevent 
senility in our culture and so give the lie to the thesis of the 
rise and fall of civilizations. In that case even the war, with 
its suffering and losses and its colossal stupidity, may be only 
the birth pains of a new age, a new civilization whose form 
and content will far transcend anything we have dreamed of 
in our wildest Utopian imaginings. 

Addressing myself more directly to you who are about to 
graduate, I have to remind you that yours will not be an easy 
road. You are entering a world beset with difficulties and 
problems the like of which have never confronted any 
previous generation. After the war, the peace treaties and 
reconstruction will confront you, and following in their train 
the ghosts of the sins and mistakes of yesterday—gaunt pov- 
erty, fear, despair and hatred—with new imperialisms and 
the lust for power; nationalism versus internationalism; the 
problem of labor and capital, and the pull and tug of con- 
flicting ideologies. The challenge is great. It is the kind 
red-blooded men and women prefer. 


More than any other American, living or dead, Franklin 
would be eager to “share his destiny with a world that en- 
abled him to fly through the clouds at sunrise.” What is 
more, he would do something about unemployment, poverty, 
slums, social evils, intolerance and war. You recall how in 
the darkest days of the Constitutional Convention he sug- 
gested that they open the deliberations with prayer. When 
the deliberations were over and the Constitution was adopted, 
he was sure the sun on the back of the President’s chair was 
a rising, not a setting, sun. But even then his deep insight 
into human nature led him to warn his friends that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. To an anxious admirer who 
asked as he emerged from Convention Hall, “Dr. Franklin, 
do we have a republic or a monarchy,” he replied, “A repub- 
lic, madam, if we can keep it.” The republic and the free- 
dom for which it stands are still ours, but it can only be 
maintained if we assume a personal responsibility for them. 
Neither the Constitution nor the government can save us. 
“A good government,” said William Penn, “may be a very 
bad government if the men conducting it are bad, and a bad 
government may be a very good government if the men con- 
ducting it are good.” 

The new era and an interdependent world is the challenge 
to your generation. There is need for leadership in the larger 
affairs of national, state, and local government, in science and 
learning, but these can be successful only if grounded on a 
devotion to duty in the multitudinous affairs of every day 
life, wherever you may be. 

Finally, and most important of all, is a proper respect for 
your obligations to yourselves by keeping alive your ideals and 
your faith, that sense for. the permanent values in life, the 
things of the spirit which come through a knowledge of his- 
tory, philosophy, religion and literature, creating an inner 
response to what is best in our civilization. Keep alive your 
interest in these subjects. Transfer them into the life and 
history of your own community. Listen to good music and 
interest yourself in art. These things will make life not only 
richer, but infinitely more effective even from the material 
standpoint. They are the things even the worst of tyrannies 
cannot take away. ' 

If you do this the heights of Parnassus will become accessi- 
ble to you, and the spiritual life of the nation be secured. 
It is said of Lycurgas that “He did not fence the city with 
walls but fortified the inhabitants with virtues and so pre- 
served the city forever.” Approach the world in this spirit 
as you go to your respective tasks, then you will learn the 
depth of meaning in Alfred Noyes’ forceful lines: 


“Yours now are the ancient hills and the wide horizon, 

O youth immortal, yours the undying fire; 

The faith that life has an aim; that a spark from heaven 

Still falls on earth to kindle your own desire; 

That the long blind struggle of man from the primal 
darkness 

Up to his glimpse of God, was not wholly vain; 

Hold fast that faith; for a world that has well nigh 
lost it 

Here now in the dark, cries: “Give us that glimpse 

again!” 
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What Speech Teachers 


“While we can add nothing new to the long line of congratu- 
latory messages you have received we would like to indicate that 
we consider Vital Speeches an indispensable accessory to the 
teaching and study of effective public speaking.” 

Prors. PACKARD, YOUNG AND MATrTTIS, 
Harvard University ; 


“You are doing a splendid service for speech education in 
American high schools and colleges.” 
A. C. Bairp, University of Iowa, 
President National Assn. Teachers of Speech 
“This is a publication which we teachers of speech have long 
felt the need of, for professional and classroom use, as well as 
for the news value in the material printed. I hope you will find 
it possible to bring your publication to the attention of teachers 


generally.” JouNn L. CAsreeL, University of Oregon 


“There are 5,000 teachers of public speaking who should wel- 
come such a magazine. I am one of these. Good luck to you!” 


LioneL Crocker, Denison University 


“In my opinion in Vital Speeches you have launched a service 
that will be of incalculable value to all teachers of speech. Here 
is a storehouse of material out of which to illustrate the art of 
speech construction and from which to draw much of factual 
value. Every teacher of speech in our colleges, universities and 
high schools should be a subscriber.” 

DwicHTt E. WATKINS, 
University of California 


“T have been reading Vital Speeches for the past six months, 
and find it so good, that I wish to have practically all advanced 
students in History at this School subscribe.” 

E. D. To.Lanp, St. Paul’s School 
Concord, N. H. 


“T find Vital Speeches is very useful in exemplifying principles 
of rhetoric and consider your choice of speeches excellent.” 
Rev. C. B. Toomey, S. J., Boston College 


“I am certain the entire profession of teachers of public speak- 
ing would find your publication of great value.” 


Pror. MILter, Vanderbilt University 


“These back issues would be invaluable to the 200 students en- 
rolled in our speech courses and would also acquaint them with 
the splendid material collected in your magazine.” 

SHELDON HAYDEN, 
Santa Monica Junior College 


“It is my conviction that this publication will not only be of 
current value but as time passes that it will be of considerable 
value from an historical point of view.” 


D. F. K., State College, Pa. 
“It was my good fortune the other day to be handed a copy of 
Vital Speeches and I enjoyed its contents thoroughly.” 


LAWRENCE L. THORNTON, 
Haverling High School 


“The addresses in Vital Speeches Magazine show wide range 
and distinctive power. One of our main problems in Freshman 
English concerns building of a working vocabulary. The 
speeches are filled with illustrative material relating to this 
problem.” F. H. McManon, 

North Dakota State School of Science 





Think of Vital Speeches 


“In my work in Public Speaking and Debating I find the pub-~ 
lication of unusual interest.” 


DeBaTe CoAcH STAFFORD, St. Victor College 


“TI find Vital Speeches indispensable in training speech students 
in oral composition technique.” 
Conrap W. FREED, 
Central High School. Detroit, Mich. 


“I am very glad to be able to put in this order as I regard 
Vital Speeches as a necessary adjunct to any class in Public 
Speaking or Debate. I have used it there since it was first 


published.” Miss Gertrupe E. QuINLAN, Elmira College 


“I greatly appreciate your service since the beginning of Vital 
Speeches and look foward to again using the estimable material 
in your publication in my speech classes this year.” 


Cuas. E. WenicER, Pacific Union College 


“I require that my students use our library copy of Vital 
Speeches in connection with their work in classes in public 
speaking and argumentation. I think it a grand publication, 
fresh, stimulating, inspiring. It should grow in popularity and 
prominence each month.” Leroy Lewis, Duke University 


“As you are aware, we used the Vital Speeches both semesters 
this year at Western Maryland College. I wish you success and 
feel certain that educators will do all in their power to make 
your efforts available to student bodies throughout the country. 


We are indebted to you.” JEAN T. MACDOWELL 


“We value your magazine as one of the choice publications 
of the day.” T. Earte Parpoe, 
Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah 


“I wish you would visualize the delight I felt when it seemed 
that at last you are giving to the students of public speaking just 
the thing which they. have needed. Up to the present there has 
been no specific place to direct the students for speeches and 
phrases of the moment. The speeches of the past use phrases of 
the past.” - Dr. Atta B. HALt, 

University of Southern California 


“I cannot say too much for Vital Speeches. The classes derive 
great benefit from this compilation of timely and valuable 
speeches. Even just for information for the casual reader the 
magazine is worth far more than its cost.” 

RuperT S. CARTRIGHT, 
Director, Wayne University 


“I came upon the August issue quite by accident the other day 
and I am delighted with the periodical and the motive behin 
the publishing of it. I think it will be invaluable.” 

JOHN MOSELEY, 
Pres., Central State Teachers College 


“T recently ran across a copy of your publication and I am 
very much interested in it.” 
C. C, CUNNINGHAM, Northwestern University 


“Received the back numbers of Vital Speeches and have had 
my enthusiasm increased. This is a great little magazine, well 
worth the time and money.” H. WoerTENDYKE, 


Kansas Wesleyan University 


“T am interested in using your magazine in connection with a 
class in argumentation and debate. It is difficult to get current 
speeches and models as most collections are outmoded and deal 
with problems that are dead.” 


Pror. LARSEN, Franklin & Marshall College 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $3.00 a year. Two years or 2 subscriptions $5.00. (Special group rates to students, 
75 cents each per semester for ten or more; 50 cents each for 25 or more. All to be sent to one address.) 
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